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Now YOU May Learn to Speak ’ 


a Foreign Language “Almost Over Night”@ | 


§ 1: DOWN in your big easy chair, in 
the comfort and quiet of your own 
home. Open your Language Phone 
Manual. Turn on your phonograph. 
Settle back and listen to a cultured 
native speaking in the language you 
wish to learn. Follow the text from 
your book as you listen. Without 
conscious effort, eye and ear absorb 
the syllables, words, phrases, whole 
sentences in FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH or ITALIAN. 


The Natural Way 


The chronological, step-by-step 
development of the lessons makes 
them extremely simple to master. 
For you are learning in the natural 
way—-the way you learned English, 
only much more quickly. In fact, 
from the very first lesson you begin 
to speak, and read the language you 
wish to know. Almost over night 
the cultural and business advan- 
tages that go with the ability to 
speak another tongue may be yours! 


A Key to New Worlds 


English translations of French 
and Italian books are like hollow 
shells of meaty nuts. Only the per- 
son who knows another language 
can realize the joys of reading them 
in the original. Or the thrill of 
actually understanding the words of 
German, French or Italian operas. 
Or the justifiable pride in being 
able to hold social and business con- 
versations with cultured people of 
another country — in their lan- 
Oftentimes this ability is of 
vital importance to your personal 


guage. 


advancement, as French, Spanish, 
German or Italian are spoken in all 
cultured society circles. 


Traveling Abroad a JOY 


And when you abroad 
there is so much more to enjoy. 


travel 


Guides and interpreters are then an 
unnecessary expense and you can be 
certain of not being handicapped 
in your dealings with the shop 
people, waiters, taxicab drivers, ete. 


You Learn By Ear 
By the Language Phone Method 


you learn a new tongue as easily as 
you learn a new tune—BY EAR. 
And the instructor never gets tired. 
He will repeat any part of the les- 
son, over and over, until you have 
mastered every word, every voice 
inflection. Thus you learn to speak 


perfectly, with the accent of a true, 
The method is far 


cultured native. 


superior to the ordinary class and 


private tutor-instruction and has 
been endorsed by teachers of lan- 
guages in the leading universities 
and schools in the country. The re- 


sults seem like magic. 


You Do Not Lose Interest 


You learn plain every-day words 
that the 
Parisian 


—the same conversation 


cultured, well - educated 
uses constantly. You can go over 
each lesson as often as you wish— 
take your lessons whenever you 
want to. You personally are in- 
by an ideal teacher—a 
native of the country whose lan- 
guage you are studying—who speaks 
the language properly. In this 
course every syllable is clearly 
enunciated—every word properly 
pronounced and best of all-—re- 


peated as often as you wish. No 


structed 


quizzes—no cramming for exami- 
nations. You do not flunk and you 
never feel like “cutting” a lesson. 
The instruction is positive. 


15 Minutes a Day Brings Results 


It is not a correspondence course. 
No lessons to prepare, no papers to 
Your ad- 
vancement depends wholly upon 
the time you devote to “listening 


be corrected, no delays. 


in” and checking up the printed les- 
sons. Fifteen minutes a day will 


bring results. 


ENDORSED BY — 


teachers of language in such 
famous Universities as: 


Brown 
Columbia 
Cornell 
Harvard 

Johns Hopkins 
Michigan 
Princeton 


Stevens Institute 
of Technology 


Yale 


Even with this recognition, how- 
ever, you can not fully realize how 
simple it is to master a foreign 
language until you learn something 
about this fascinating method. 


Use the coupon. 


_ SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
354 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Please send me—without obligation or cost— 
your booklet, ‘Learn to Speak French, Spanish, 
German, Italian Almost Over Night’’ describing 
this remarkable method of learning foreign 
languages by ear. Also full details of your free 
trial offer for the Language Phone Course. 

Dept. 1518 
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OF THE DAY 


President Lays Plans for a New New Deal; Many Industrial Leaders Pledge Continuance of 
Existing Wages and Hours; Organized Labor Demands Constitutional Amendment; Re- 
publicans Ready to Make the Constitution a Campaign Issue in the 1936 Election 


Shere will be a new New Deal if 
President Roosevelt has his way. 
He began to lay plans for it last 
week, deciding that the AAA 


could be preserved in substance, 


and the NRA in name. 


How closely it will resemble the 
old New Deal, tipped over by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Schechter case, is, however, a 
question. Whether it will be per- 
manent or merely temporary is 
another. 

As outlined by the President in 
a press conference last week, the 
prospective NRA would compare 
with the old NRA as a cabin com- 
pares with a castle. But it is pos- 
sible that more stories, even whole 
wings, will be added later on. 

Scores of suggestions to that 
end have been sent to Washington 
since the Supreme Court spoke 
and compulsory code-enforcement 
came to anend. A staff of experts 
in the Department of Justice has 
been studying them to see whether 
or not they square with the funda- 
mental specifications laid down by 
the Supreme Court. 

Most of these proposals are far 
more sweeping than those advanced by the 
President himself. 

The latter, threshed out by the President 
and his advisers in exhaustive discussions 
at the White House, had been eagerly 
awaited by the public and the press. Some 
300 correspondents, a record-breaking num- 
ber, flocked to the press conference to hear 
‘them. They made the front page, of course, 
as any statement by the President was 
‘bound to do under the circumstances. But 
they proved to be strikingly mild. 


Acme 


President’s Views 


The NRA, the President believes, should 
‘be continued until April 1, 1936, but in 
‘skeletonized form, and chiefly as a fact- 
feding body. Some of its 5,400 employees 
should be retained, not to enforce codes— 
deur the codes are dead—but to collect the 
‘fasts on how they worked, and on what is 
heppening to employers and employees now 
“that the codes are no more. 

‘Furthermore, in the President’s opinion, 
t&. Government should place no contracts 
‘wth business firms which do not live up 
i minimum wage and maximum hour 
stondards. 


\ 
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Labor-leaders after conference with the President: Left to 
right, William Green, Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, 


and John L. Lewis 


A White House announcement admitted 
the narrow scope of these two suggestions, 
calling each of them “only a very partial 
stop-gap.” Neither, it said, does much to 
reach “the ultimate objectives of national 
standards for the working population of 
America nor... to protect honorable 
employers against the unfair practises of 
less honorable competitors.” 

Certain government agencies, set up 
under the NIRA, should be continued, the 
announcement intimated—for example, the 
Federal Alcohol Control Administration 
and the Electric Home and Farm Authority. 

A few should be abandoned, notably the 
office of the President’s special adviser on 
foreign trade, occupied by George N. Peek. 

Finally, the several labor boards created 
under the NIRA would be obliged to shut 
up shop. So that some of their work may 
still be performed, the President advocates 
a special appropriation of $600,000 for the 
Department of Labor. 

The announcement also pointed out that 
the Wagner Labor Bill, if enacted, would 
create new tribunals which would carry on 
most of the labor boards’ functions. 

Nearly all of these Administration pro- 


posals require action by Congress 
before they can be put into effect, 
but there were signs that such ac- 
tion would soon be forthcoming. 

Two days after the proposals 
were made public, the Wagner 
bill was reported to the House by 
the Labor Committee. It had 
been revised in an attempt to make 
it jibe with the Supreme Court 
decision, but it still would assure 
labor the right of collective bar- 
gaining and create an appeals 
court to settle labor-disputes. 

On the same day, the House 
Agriculture Committee approved 
amendments to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act which, Committee 
members thought, would at once 
bring it into line with the Supreme 
Court decision and preserve the 
processing-taxes and the benefit- 
payments to farmers for regulating 
production. 

On that day, too, a 100-word 
resolution to transform the NRA 
into a living skeleton was reported 
to the House by the Ways and 
Means Committee. The House 
adopted it on June 7 by a vote of 
264 to 121 and sent it to the Senate. 

Incidentally, it was announced that Don- 
ald R. Richberg, who argued the Govern- 
ment’s side of the Schechter case before 


the Supreme Court, would resign as head 
of the NRA on June 16. 


Business Reactions 


Business reactions to the skeletonized 
NRA were varied. Some business men 
share the opinion of Brig. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, former NRA Administrator, that 
it is “nothing at all.” Others, noting that 
it prepares the way for voluntary adherence 
to code-standards, agree with Harper Sib- 
ley, President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, that it is “ex- 
actly what business has been seeking.” 

Mr. Sibley believes that “business men 
will support a program which they enter 
voluntarily better than a program enforced 
by some Federal bureau.” 

He declares that “all across the country 


business men of substance are living up to 
the gains of the NRA.” 

Corroborating evidence came from many 
sides, 


Meeting in New York City, executives 


of steel companies representing nine- 
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AWAKE - 
ARISE- 
THE 
CONSTITUTION 


IS IN 
DANGER! 


A Great “Progressive” Rides Forth! 
—Talburt in the Washington Daily News 


tenths of the country’s producing capacity 
each declared his company’s intention of 
maintaining labor and fair-trade standards 
“in so far as it may do so, during the pres- 
ent uncertainty.” 

The American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association, representing about half of the 
industry’s spindles, announced that stand- 
ards would not be changed. 

Dozens of industrial leaders, responding 
to a nation-wide survey by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, revealed 
their plan to continue existing wages and 
hours, and not to precipitate labor-difh- 
culties. 

But to say that these assurances left or- 
ganized labor unsatisfied would be putting 
it very mildly. 


A. F. of L. Charges 


A statement issued by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor declared that in six busi- 
ness days following the Supreme Court 
decision “at least a million wage-earners 
throughout the nation have been affected 
by the lengthening of hours of work and 
wage-cutting.” 

Tens of thousands of workers have been 
discharged, the statement said, while others 
have suffered from reduced wages, several 
regions are threatened with the return of 
sweat-shops, and “in many instances chil- 
dren are reported to have replaced adults.” 

Members of the Federation’s Executive 
Council held a special meeting at Wash- 
ington, and deplored the skeleton-NRA 
plan. They would regard its adoption, they 
said, “as a surrender to the opponents of 
national recovery.” 

In place of it, they proposed to sponsor 
a new act to replace the NIRA, have it in- 
troduced in Congress, and exert pressure 
for its passage. Nor did they stop there. 

In their opinion, they announced, the 
Federation “should assume leadership in a 
movement to secure the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment necessary to meet 
and overcome the objections to the enact- 
ment of social and economic legislation by 
the Congress of the United States, as set 
forth by the Supreme Court.” 

According to William Green, President 
of the Federation, there is “a wide-spread 
sentiment among working people and their 


friends in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment which expressly forbids the Supreme 
Court to declare an act of Congress un- 
constitutional.” 

Last week, President Roosevelt refused to 
discuss the proposal that the Constitution 
be amended to give the Federal Government 
powers over many transactions which do 
not directly affect interstate commerce— 
powers removed from its grasp by the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Schechter 
case. 

During the previous week, however, he 
had made statements which many con- 
strued as favorable to such an amendment, 
and the issue thus created flitted through 
the mind of every one who considered the 
future of the New Deal. 

Republican leaders were ready and will- 
ing to make it a campaign issue in the next 
Presidential election. 

Former President Hoover discussed it 
last week in a conference with Frank O. 
Lowden, his rival for the 1928 Republican 
nomination, at the latter’s 5,000-acre farm 
near Oregon, Illinois. 

In Mr. Hoover’s words, “We discussed 
the effect upon the future of America of the 
Administration’s proposals to change to a 
European form of government.” 

It was plain last week that the subject of 
amending the Constitution would be thor- 
oughly debated in the June 10-11 “grass 
roots” conference of Mid-Western Repub- 
licans at Springfield, Illinois. 

According to Harrison E. Spangler, 


.. 


Wide World 


Herbert Hoover visits Frank O. Lowden at 
the latter’s Illinois farm, “Sinissippi” 


Republican National Committeeman from 
Iowa, and a leading spirit of the Mid-West 
conference, “The centralization of govern- 
ment, as proposed by President Roosevelt, 
is not controversial. All Republicans in the 
Middle West oppose it.” 

Mr. Lowden, the principal speaker at 
the conference, revealed several days before 
it convened that he and Mr. Hoover agreed 
that “proposals to change the form of gov- 
ernment” would make the major issue next 
year. 

One question raised by the new NRA 
plans was of more immediate importance to 
many business men than any political issue 
for 1936, however. It is how far they 
can go in cooperating voluntarily to pre- 
serve labor and trade practises without run- 
ning afoul of the antitrust laws. 

President Roosevelt was unable to give 
them any considerable reassurance. It is 
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WHICH WAY 
WE GOIN), 
FRANKLIN ? 


39 
ays 


—Pease in the Newark Evening News 


his impression, he said, that many volun- 
tary codes now being advanced do conform}, . 
to the antitrust laws. But he declared that 
all of them must do so. 

The antitrust laws stand, he intimated,}i+ 
and he has no authority to do anything elsel> » 
but enforce them. 


In Brief Review 


Kidnaping Solved: Last Sunday, black-}:. 
haired, youthful J. Edgar Hoover, ranking! 
“G man,” combed through the Department)™, 
of Justice’s bulky files for the criminal) 
records of two men. Then he called in re-} 4) 


Weyerhaeuser, nine-year-old son of Johnie} 
Philip Weyerhaeuser, Jr., Tacoma timber-// 
man—the case was solved. It was the} | 


law brought them into the field. oF 
_ More than two years ee from thel 


Tacoma timberman’s tousle-haired, habe di 
little son was released along a Washington i 
State road until Mrs. Margaret Waley was 
arrested in her home-town, Salt Lake City, 
last Saturday. Federal agents said she was¥ 
trying to pass some ransom money. A few) 
hours later her husband was taken. 

That was the first “break” in the case.\° 
But the shrewd chief of a detective organiza-|) 
tion that is second to none kept silent. He! 
wanted another “break.” On Sunday ith 
came, at Butte, Montana, where a stolen! 
motor-car was seized after a man fled from 
it, leaving a sackful of ransom bills to the! © 
value of $15,000. 


suspect. 
x * & 


Bonus Agitation Fades: There is little : 
chance of any further talk of cash-bonus} 
payment at the present Congress session 
Instead, leaders in the inflationary move-} 
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The Normandie, dwarfing the excursion-boats and tugs around her, steams into New York after breaking all Atlantic speed-records. Her 


passenger-list was headed by France’s First Lady, Mme. Albert Lebrun. 


Her visitors, while she was docked, numbered 27,891, with 


the receipts totaling $7,560 for the Seamen’s Fund and charity. She sailed back last week carrying 1,448 passengers 


ment declared that they will “take the issue 
to the country,” and postpone their active 
drive in Washington until January, when 
tuey will again seek full payment of vet- 
erans’ certificates. 

Supporters of Representative Wright 
Vatman’s measure, which the President 
vetoed, declared that any compromise now 
would mean a sacrifice for certificate-hold- 
ers. They have steadily refused to accept 
the plan of Senator Pat Harrison to pay 
$770 on the average $1,000 certificate, or 
$180 if the veteran had borrowed up to the 
full limit of the law. 

Representative Fred M. Vinson, whose 
scheme to finance payment by orthodox 
Treasury methods lost the House test to the 
Patman bill, indicated that he was not ready 
to abandon the fight for this session, but 
was not certain how he would proceed. 

Representative Patman and_ Senator 
Ilmer Thomas declared, in a joint state- 
ment, that a poll of Congress showed a 
three-fourths majority in favor of the infla- 
lion-bonus, and that “a campaign will be 
started immediately to build up sentiment 
for its passage.” 

* * * 


Trade-Unionism for Newspaper Men: 
Trade-unionism dominated professionalism 
at Cleveland last week, and the American 
Newspaper Guild emerged from its second 
annual convention with its direction clearly 
identified. 

After the delegates from Coast to Coast 
kad voted, 761% to 4714, in favor of the 
minciple of affiliation with the American 
F-deration of Labor as an autonomous in- 
ternational union, they unanimously or- 
dered a referendum of the entire member- 
ship, with a two-thirds vote necessary to 
“mplete the tie with organized labor. 

»Admitting that NRA’s Section 7-A had 
fepilitated rapid organization of editorial 
“&ployees, Robert M. Buck. of Washington, 
2 President, declared that last winter’s 


experiences under the collective-bargaining 
clause had shown that “there is no safety 
for us in reliance on any politicians, but 
only in organized strength of our own.” 

The Guild recommended that the National 
Executive Board further the establishment 
of an independent labor party, after Milton 
Lomask, of Des Moines, said, introducing 
the resolution: 

“Tt is impossible to get real labor legis- 
lation from the present parties.” 

Heywood Broun, humanitarian columnist 
for the New York World-Telegram, who has 
served as President since the Guild took 
shape, largely through his efforts, eighteen 
months ago, was unopposed for reelection. 
Jonathan Eddy was reelected Executive 
Secretary, and Garland Asheraft, of Cleve- 
land, was elected Treasurer. 

The convention unanimously reaffirmed 
last year’s code of ethics which declared 
that “freedom of the press is a right of the 
readers of news, and a responsibility upon 
publishers of news, and is not a privilege 
for owners of news-channels to exploit.” 

* % * 


Strike Called Off: Employees of the To- 
ledo Edison Company ended on June 6 
an eighteen-hour strike which threatened 
Toledo, and Northwestern Ohio, with a 
power-shortage. An affiliate of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, their organization, 
the Electric Workers’ Union, voted, 237 to 
22. to end the strike called when the com- 
pany refused a 20 per cent. wage-increase. 

With factories closing down from fear of 
a complete power-shortage, feeder-lines 
from outside plants maintained normal ser- 
vice for hospitals, homes, and streets. But 
pressure from the Department of Labor, 
Toledo’s Chamber of Commerce, the A. F. 
of L., and newspapers, resulted in the ter- 
mination of the strike in view of negotia- 
tions, in New York City, with the Cities 
Service Company, which controls the To- 
ledo plant. 


War-Debt Reminders: On June 15, thir- 
teen nations will be reminded of 1914-718 
when their War-debt payments are due the 
United States. The foreign indebtedness 
to the United States from nineteen nations 
now totals $13,438,703,671. Up to the pres- 
ent, Finland is the only nation which has 
not defaulted. Great Britain and France 
owe, in notes past due and still unpaid, 
$379,461,776 and $163,616,843, respec- 
tively. 

Already Great Britain has announced no 
payment on her $85,000,000 debt-instal- 
ment, and Italy has disclosed intentions of 
following her example. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull said the United States would 
continue to attempt to collect foreign obliga- 
tions due this country from any source. 

* * * 

President’s Social Objective: A Cana- 
dian newspaper man asked President 
Roosevelt to explain the social objective 
of his Administration last week. The 
President replied, in part, that it was to 
“try to increase the security and the happi- 
ness of a larger number of people . . . to 
give them more of the good things of life 

to give them assurance that they are 
not going to starve in their old age; to give 
honest business a chance to go ahead and 
make a reasonable profit, and to give every- 
one a chance to earn a living.” 
* % * 


Transportation Message: In a special 
message to Congress last week, President 
Roosevelt called for enactment of various 
bills designed to extend Federal regulation 
over transportation by rail, by air, by high- 
way, and by waterway. The President 
wishes to see the Interstate Commerce 
Commission given broad powers over all 
forms of transportation, but has deferred 
the idea until the next session of Congress. 
He urged that the office of Federal Coor- 
dinator of Transportation, occupied by 
Joseph B. Eastman, be continued, 
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Flood Harries West’s River-Valleys 


Tributaries of “Big Muddy” and Missouri Sluice Over Dikes, Inundate 
Surrounding Territory Where Dust-Storms Swirled Not Long Ago 


Wide World 


This is Manhattan, Kansas: Its main street transformed into a river after one of the many 
floods that swept over the mid-W est 


les a-coming over!” Through a weak 
spot along the emergency barrier in St. 
Louis County, Missouri, rushed the brown 
tide of the Missouri River on June 5. Some 
of the 150 workers hurried away to warn 
residents of the countryside of the impend- 
ing flood. A truck arrived with 200 sand- 
bags, and the hole in the dike was plugged. 

Up and down the line men worked fever- 
ishly in the dark, stopping the threatening 
trickles. Attentive ears caught the swish 
of rising water. Two hours later another 
tiny trickle broke through down-stream. 
Seconds only passed before it had widened 
to a stream thirty feet wide. 

The dike was breached. The river had 
won. The men retreated, salvaging what 
they could as they went. When morning 
broke, after the night of terror, the sur- 
rounding territory was inundated. 

Out of the Middle West came many har- 
rowing stories of drowning, of brave rescue, 
of houses, barns, and live stock destroyed 
by flood in one of nature’s angry moods. 
This year, it seemed, she was especially 
wild and wilful. 


Tornado and Flood 


Skies which had been filled with suffocat- 
ing dust now drenched the land. Creeks 
became rivers, rivers walls of rushing water. 
Save where they had given foresight, men 
were helpless before the twin disasters of 
tornado and flood. 

The deluge descended on parts of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, 
and Nebraska. Last week-end it was esti- 
mated that 150 persons had been killed. 

Not until the recession of all the waters 
which had broken the banks of the Republi- 
can, the Kaw, the Kansas, and the other 
tributaries of the “Big Muddy,” and of the 
Missouri, itself, would the complete toll of 
death and destruction be known. Patches 
of blue had widened to the horizon, and the 
work of repair and rescue went on. 


National Guardsmen, Legionnaires, CCC 
workers, and the Red Cross were early on 
the scene. Boats and launches plied where 
but lately had been fertile fields, green with 
thriving crops. 

In the Colorado Springs area, Gov. Ed. 
C. Johnson estimated the damage from 
eight to ten millions of dollars. Between 
500 and 1,000 families had been made home- 
less. “We are going to take care of every 
one of these,” announced the Governor. 


Lowlanders Warned 


The disaster was worst, apparently, in 
the Republican River Valley, Nebraska. 
from where the roaring water swept down 
into Kansas. Most of the lowland families 
in the Republican River Valley had warn- 
ing in time, and reached safety. 

Rescue-workers who succeeded in reach- 
ing D’Hanis, Texas, found that floods had 
drowned four children, dashed more than 
fifty houses to pieces, made 250 families 
homeless, and destroyed much live stock. 
Damage in Texas was placed in excess of 
$2,500,000. 

Manhattan, Kansas, a city of 10,000, ex- 
perienced the worst flood in its history, with 
the waters of the Kaw and Blue Rivers sur- 
rounding a third of the houses. All the 
city’s main business district was included 
in the flood-area. 

Property-loss in Nebraska was estimated 
at $11,000,000, in addition to $2,000,000 in 
damage to highways and bridges. The total 
loss in Kansas was placed at $2,000,000, 
half of which was to highways. Missouri’s 
estimate was upward of $2,000,000. 

An incomplete survey, by the Red Cross, 
early in the disaster, showed 1,400 families 
had been left homeless in Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, and Colorado. 

The Wichita Beacon wished it to be 
known that Kansas had not been washed 
away. “The greater portion of Kansas,” it 
said, “has been unharmed.” 
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Gayer New Orleans 


Civic Leaders Protest as Long: 
Lifts Ban on Gambling 


Rectereranecr rolled, dice clattered, anc) 
horse-racing hand-books were operated ir! 
gay New Orleans last week against the pro}, | 
tests of editors, ministers, and civic leaders 

Last fall, Senator Huey P. Long appearec|; « 
before the Finance Committee of the Louisi)) , 
ana Senate and urged the passage of a bil) | 
inereasing the penalties for violations o1- 
the antilottery law, declaring that if gam}, | 
bling were resumed he would use the militia |). 
if necessary, to stop it. 

Late last month, New Orleans papersié) 
definitely reported. two powerful politica), 
leaders of Jefferson and St. Bernard 
Parishes called on Senator Long in his | 
hotel-suite to warn that the Senator’s sup|- 
port in the Parishes would be estranged if} 
he continued to use the State Police to kee” 
gambling-establishments closed. 

Two nights later, in a radio address} | 
Long admitted failure as a reformer. 

ON OSE five per cent. of the people ire o| 


bia Tm BP cts: et at trying}; 
to police every half-square and every half} 
house. You can’t close gambling nowhere) 
where the people want to gamble. 

“The only thing I see to do now is to have) 


the asylums.” 


Casinos Reopen 


The next day casinos, which had beer i. 
closed for nearly five months, began to re) b. 
open. The Protestant Ministerial Uniorle! 
reminded Gov. O. K. Allen and Mayor Tht 
Semmes Walmsley of their promises to pre | ' 
vent gambling. | 

Mayor Walmsley told the ministers thal i 


over control of the New Orleans Policelo* 
Department, he was powerless. 

The New Orleans /tem recalled, editori. 
ally, that after Long became Governor 
eight years ago, “he descended with thé 
State Militia, horse. foot, and dragoons, ore 
the big gambling-palaces of St. Bernard ana - 
Jefferson, and proclaimed that an era o/s) 
holy purity had begun in Louisiana thal) 
should never come to an end as long as hess 
held power in the State. 

“The only difference between gambling) 
under the present dictatorship, and gamh 
bling under the old administrations, eithel” 
in the City or surrounding Parishes,” i) 2 
continued, “is that gambling under the & 
dictatorship is likely to be more tightly 
linked with politics than ever before, to the 
debasement of both.” } 


Foreign Comment 


TOPICS OF THE DAY ABROAD 


Five Are Called Before Laval Succeeds in Forming French “Save-the-Franc’ Cabinet; Con- 
servatives Come Back in England as Baldwin Moves to No. 10 Downing Street 


After having overthrown two Ministries 
in eight tumultuous days, the French 
Chamber of Deputies last Saturday re- 
luctantly gave a vote of confidence—324 
to 160—to the Cabinet formed by Premier 
Pierre Laval. 

A change of Government was made at 
much brisker tempo in England when Stan- 
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Pierre Laval 


ley Baldwin succeeded J. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as Prime Minister. Mr. Baldwin 
took office after an interview of seventeen 
minutes with King George V. So rapidly 
was the change effected that Great Britain 
was without a Prime Minister actually for 
only four minutes. 

France’s feverish political days which 
followed the fall of the Cabinet of the six- 
foot-six Premier Pierre-Etienne Flandin 
recalled the stormy period of 1932 to 1934, 
when the country had eight Cabinets 
in two years. M. Flandin failed to get a 
vote of confidence when he asked the 
Chamber for an economic dictatorship to 
defend the public credit of France, restore 
economic activity, and keep the franc safe 
on the gold standard. 


Bouisson’s Overthrow 


Fernand Bouisson, who had been Presid- 
ing Officer of the Chamber, succeeded M. 
Flandin on May 31. 

Four days later the Chamber overthrew 
the Bouisson Cabinet by the narrow mar- 
zin of two votes after a count and recount. 
in an atmosphere of intense excitement, the 
Deputies, voting 264 to 262, refused the 
special powers which M. Bouisson had 
asked to enable him to deflate drastically, 
alance the budget, and maintain the franc 
%n the present gold parity. So he failed 
just as his predecessor, M. Flandin, had 
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The immediate cause of M. Bouisson’s 
overthrow, according to Paris correspon- 
dents, was the defection among the Radical 
Socialists, most numerous group in the 
Chamber, about sixty of whom voted in 
opposition. Special interests, which would 
have been affected by the deflationary 
measures M. Bouisson contemplated, also 
exerted their influence. 

Finally, it was related that many 
Deputies had assumed that the Cabinet was 
certain of enough votes, and that they them- 
selves could safely vote in the negative, 
and thus please their constituents. 

The split in the Radical Socialist ranks 
was said to have created a special problem, 
because recent Cabinets in France have 
had to depend upon the solid support of 
that group. 

Immediately after the defeat of the 
Bouisson Cabinet, President Albert Lebrun 
sought a new Premier. He called in turn 
upon five leaders—Pierre Laval, Jules 
Jeanneney, President of the Senate; M. 
Laval again, Frangois Pietri, former Min- 
ister of Marine, and Yvon Delbos, Chair- 
man of the Radical Socialist Party in the 
Chamber. They either refused to attempt to 
form a Cabinet, or failed. 

M. Laval brought to a pause the most 
serious governmental crisis France has 
known in nine years, when, just before 
3 A.M., on June 7, he succeeded in form- 
ing a Cabinet. This is his third appear- 
ance as Premier. 

The new Laval Cabinet is said to be, in 
personnel and political basis, very much 
like the short-lived Ministry of M. Bouisson. 
Most of the Ministers have served in pre- 
vious Cabinets, and five of them are Radical 
Socialists. 

Premier Laval won a vote of confidence 
by 324 to 160, but it was grudgingly given 
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by the Deputies. Power was wrested from 
them to enable the Ministry to govern by 
decree to maintain the franc’s gold char- 
acter, and curb devaluationist speculation. 
More than 100 Deputies refrained from 
voting. 

The project for decree-power which M. 
Laval put through the Chamber, as a Paris 
correspondent of the New York Herald 
Tribune noted, differed from the Flandin 
and Bouisson bills only in its diplomatic 
phraseology. It asked for authorization to 
legislate by decree “all measures having 
the force of law, to fight speculation, and 
defend the franc” until the end of October. 

These measures must be ratified by 
Parliament before January 1, 1936, sev- 
eral months earlier than MM. Flandin and 
Bouisson had proposed. 


Serious Situation 


M. Laval emphasized the seriousness of 
the situation before the vote when he said 
the budget deficit was $416,000,000 and the 
railroad deficit $260,000,000 more. 

It was predicted that undoubtedly the 
Laval Government would try to dismiss the 
Deputies for an unusually Jong summer 
vacation, lasting until October, so as to be 
able to carry out its heavy responsibilities 
without interference. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Scottish pacifist 
of War-time years, who came to power in 
1924 as England’s first Laborite Prime 
Minister, and who guided the country dur- 
ing the troublous times since 1929, resigned 
as Prime Minister on June 7 because of 
failing health. 

In Tue Literary Dicest for June 1 it 
was predicted that Mr. MacDonald would 
retire from office before the end of this 
month, and that he would be succeeded by 
Stanley Baldwin, the leader of the Con- 


Stanley Baldwin, who quietly moved into the British Prime Minister's office 
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servative Party who has often been 
described as the typical “John Bull.” 

No more dramatic contrast between 
Prime Ministers could be found than that 
between Messrs. MacDonald and Baldwin. 
Mr. MacDonald was born on October 12, 
1866, in a two-room cottage at Lossiemouth, 
Scotland, from which he rose by long and 
arduous struggle to be Prime Minister and 
to live at 10 Downing Street. 

Mr. Baldwin, ‘stocky, pipe-smoking Lord 
President of the Council, worked in sup- 
port of Mr. MacDonald in the National 
Coalition Government. Mr. Baldwin was 
born at Bewdley, Worcestershire, on August 
3, 1867, the only son of the Chairman of the 
Great Western Railway, Alfred Baldwin, 
a Member of Parliament for sixteen years. 


Baldwin’s Career 


Mr. Baldwin had the usual upper-class 
British education at Harrow and Cam- 
bridge. He succeeded his father as head 
of the Baldwin steel industry and for nearly 
twenty years was in business. In 1908 he 
succeeded his father in politics, also, taking 
his seat in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Baldwin was Prime Minister twice 
before, 1923-24 and 1924.’29. In his first 
public address after again assuming the 
office, which was delivered at a great open- 
air Conservative Party meeting at Himley 
Park, the estate of his friend the Earl of 
Dudley, in Worcestershire, Mr. Baldwin 
praised Mr. MacDonald for his courage in 
abandoning his own party four years ago, 
and declared he would continue to work 
with him in the new Cabinet as in the old. 

The most important aspect of the recon- 
structed British Cabinet, which was con- 
sidered not to differ greatly from Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s, was said by well-informed British 
observers to be a consolidation of atti- 
tude on foreign policy. Now that Sir John 
Simon had been removed from the Foreign 
Office, and shifted to the Home Office, it 
was pointed out that all the key-positions 
were held by Conservatives, Stanley Bald- 
win, Sir Samuel Hoare, the new Foreign 
Secretary, and Anthony Eden. 

Some time ago it was believed that Mr. 


Eden would succeed Sir John Simon in the 
Foreign Office; but in the new Baldwin 
Cabinet he occupies the post of Minister 
for League of Nations Affairs which was 
especially created for him. 

Mr. MacDonald remains in the Cabinet 
as Lord President of the Council, an office 
that will put no great burden upon his 
strength. His son, Malcolm MacDonald, 
was named Secretary for the Colonies. The 
Marquess of Zetland was appointed Secre- 
tary for India, the post formerly held by 
Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, who has been nick- 
named “Flying Sam” because of his devo- 
tion to aviation, is known also for his well- 
groomed appearance, and his faultless 
speech. He is a magnificent ice-skater, 
and an insatiable art-collector. 

Because of his age, fifty-five, he was pre- 
ferred for the Foreign Office over Mr. Eden, 
who is only thirty-eight. 

Mr. Eden, in the House of Commons 
debate on the Ethiopian question, issued a 
warning to Premier Benito Mussolini con- 
cerning the “many wild accusations lately 
directed against the British Government” 
in the Italian press. 

Premier Mussolini, assisting at the em- 
barkation of a fresh Army division for 
East Africa, on June 8, made a plain refer- 
ence to Britain in a speech when he said: 
“We will imitate to the letter those who 
have given us a lesson. They have shown 
that when an empire is to be created, or 
defended, account should never be taken 
of the opinion of the world.” 
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Nanking Yields to Japan 


Reported acceptance by the Nanking 
Government of the demands made by Japan 
last week meant, in effect, the end of 
Nanking’s control of Peiping and Tientsin, 


and domination of this vital area of North » 


China by Japan. 
Japan’s demands were based on her in- 
sistence that an end be put to alleged 


anti-Japanese terrorist acts in the Peiping- - 


Tientsin area. 

The Peiping correspondent of the Tokyo 
Nichi Nichi wrote that “ 
zone” was projected by certain Chinese 


circles to be set up as soon as Nanking» 
troops had withdrawn in compliance with | 


Japan’s demands. 


Similarity of Japanese dispatches from | 


Peiping to Japanese newspaper accounts 


of developments in Manchuria late in 1931, | 


and early in 1932, before the establishment 
of the Japanese-sponsored empire of Man- 
chukuo, was significantly noted by foreign 
observers in Tokyo, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press. 


From Shanghai it was reported that he 


Americans residing in the Peiping-Tientsin 
area expected little immediate change by 


the virtual taking over of the district by #] 
They anticipated a spurt in |) 
Japanese trade there, but this already had © 


Japanese. 


been increasing rapidly, crowding Ameri- 
can business. ; 


American and foreign editorial comment § 


on the situation appears on page 12. 


Byng’s Death—One Noted British General Left 


FecaMernel Viscount Byng of Vimy, 
who died in his Essex, England, home on 
June 6, following a heart-attack suffered 
in Pasadena, California, last December, 
was one of the figures to emerge from the 
World War with the name of a battle linked 
to their names as an honorary title. He 
was seventy-two. 

His passing erased one more name from 
the thinning ranks of outstanding military 
leaders in the World War. In England, 
Field-Marshal Viscount Allenby remains; 
in France, Marshals Pétain and Franchet 
d’Esperey; in Germany, Field-Marshal von 
Mackensen and General Ludendorff; in 
America, General Pershing. 

Lord Byng—“Bingo” to his soldiers— 
drew his title from the famed Vimy Ridge, 
at the top end of the Hindenburg Line, in 
Northern France, captured in April, 1917. 
Braving snow and rain he led his Canadian 
Corps up Hill 145, blew up the German 
position, and stormed to victory. 


Usher of Last Phase 


But his exploit at Cambrai, in November 
of the same year, was even more spectacu- 
lar to some historians. Without waiting for 
a barrage, General Byng sent 500 tanks 
crashing across no man’s land in a sensa- 
tional surprize-raid on the Germans. 

Ludendorff’s imminent attack was balked, 
the Allied victories of the following spring 
assured. By bringing back the factor of 
surprize, he ushered in the final phase of 


the War, tho the British failed to follow i 


through to clinch the victory. 


Created a knight in 1915, General Byng | 
received, upon his retirement, in 1919, the { 
Parlia- | 


thanks of 
ment, together with a 
grant of £30,000 and 
elevation to the peer- 
age as Baron Byng of 
Vimy. 
was named Governor- 


serving until 


Then, in 1928, at 
sixty-six, 
called him to reor- 


Keystone 


The late Viscount 
Byng of Vimy 


ganize the Metropoli- | 
tan Police. The administrative ability and | 


rigid discipline he had shown as a soldier 
brought amazing changes within a year. 


After three years he pleaded ill-health, and } 
retired. In 1932 he became a field-marshal. | 

Lord Byng was born on September 11, | 
1862, the thirteenth child of the Second | 


Earl of Strafford. After a brief period at 


Eton, young Byng joined the Tenth Royal } 


Hussars, and served in India, the Sudan, 
and South Africa. When the War broke 


out, he served in France, then in the Dar | 


danelles offensive. 
Lord Byng was married to the former 


Marie Evelyn Moreton, a novelist, in 1902. 


He had no heir, so the title lapses. 


a self-governing | 


In 1921, he | 


General of Canada, 3) 
1926, - 
the year he was ele- | 
vated to a viscountcy. | 


London } 


i 
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“Political Honeymoon” 


Significance Seen in Goering’s 
Tour of Eastern Europe 


en. Hermann Wilhelm Goering, Reich 
Air Minister, and his wife, Frau Emmy 
Sonnemann, whom he married April 10 
last, accompanied by friends have lately 
been visiting Hungary, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia for purposes merely social, according 
1 General Goering, but really for political 
reasons, it was alleged in quarters unfriend- 
ly to Germany. 

When General Goering arrived by air at 
Budapest, the first stage of his Eastern 


bhuropean 


Gen. Hermann Wilhelm Goering 


was 


European “political honeymoon,” he 
ereeted with a semiregal reception. Anti- 
German Hungarian circles, disliking the 
pro-German tendencies they attribute to 
the cabinet of Premier Julius Goemboes, 
predicted that General Goering would have 
to choose between his affection for revision- 
ist Hungary, and strongly antirevisionist 
Yugoslavia. It would not be possible for 
Germany to sit on the fence much longer, 
they said. 
~ Meanwhile, after conversations between 
Pierre Laval, as French Foreign Minister, 
and the Yugoslav Minister in Paris, which 
the latter reported to the Foreign Office in 
elgrade, General Goering was requested 
by the Yugoslav authorities to refrain from 
any kind of political or propagandist activi- 
ties while he was Yugoslavia’s guest. 
In Bulgaria political circles believed that 
General Goering negotiated, or attempted 
fo negotiate, some secret agreement with 
King Boris. 


Rebels Sentenced 


EBs Companys, former President of Cata- 
lonia, who declared the independence of 
‘hat autonomous region in the still-born 
revolution in Spain last October, and six 
former members of the Catalan Executive 
Ceuncil, were convicted June 5 of military 
ehellion, and sentenced to thirty years im- 
pr sonment, each, by the Tribunal of Con- 
st¥utional Guaranties. 

| Sehor Companys, intellectual, liberal, and 
rant, had been one of the principal 
*@tators for Catalan autonomy since the 
Republic was founded in Spain, in 1931. 
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World-Wide Recovery Lags 


International Labor Office Delegates Told That National Efforts to 
Regain Prosperity Seem to Have Reached Limit of Effectiveness 


Bimaievess workers’ and government dele- 
gates who are attending the nineteenth an- 
nual conference, at Geneva, Switzerland, of 
the International Labor Office, which has 
branches in sixty countries for the promo- 
tion of international social justice, are de- 
bating the report of Harold Butler, Director, 
which includes the following salient points: 

“Nearly all the progress toward recovery, 
thus far accomplished, has been the result 
of national effort, and its effects have been 
mainly confined to the national field. But, so 
far it has done little to restore the flow of 
international trade and international financ- 
ing, without which the world can not finally 
recover complete and lasting prosperity. 
There have been some indications that the 
upward movement is flagging, which may 
mean that the limits of national efforts are 
being reached, and that further progress 
can only be attained by setting the inter- 
national machine once more into smooth 
and harmonious operation. 


A New Trend 


“The initiation of controlled monetary 
policies, of ambitious schemes of public 
works, of new industrial structures of which 
the State is the architect, and, often, the 
builder, of State-controlled and directed 
agricultural production and marketing, of 
wholesale relief of unemployment at the 
expense of the community—all are exam- 
ples of a new trend. 

“During the past year, instead of reced- 
ing as the signs of recovery have appeared, 
the public demand for collective action and 
organization has, on the contrary, been reen- 
forced. The very security of the State is 
now seen to depend not only upon the in- 
violability of its frontiers, but upon its 
ability to provide an orderly and sufficient 
existence to all classes of its citizens. Where 
States have failed in that duty we have seen 
national unity threatened by dissolution, the 


crumbling of law and order, and the birth 
of private armies such as have not been seen 
in Europe since the seventeenth century. 
“The experiences of the past twelve 
months, in various countries, show that the 
reduction of costs, mainly at the expense of 
wages, has not ameliorated unemployment, 
but has, on the contrary, increased it. 
“Social insurance, which many people 
feared would be destroyed by the persis- 
tence of the depression, has, on the con- 
trary, been given new impetus. Not only 
are enormous sums being paid out by Goy- 
ernments to unemployed, but the economic 
value of such expenditure is being more 
widely recognized. Great Britain, which 
has had the longest experience in this field, 
instead of restricting or abandoning the 
system, is reorganizing and extending it. 


Public Works as Cure 


“Public works, when adopted on a large 
scale as a deliberate policy to combat the 
effects of the depression, are a form of ‘plan- 
ning’ which has only been applied, in any 
considerable dimensions, during the present 
depression. The experience, so far gained, 
is insufficient to enable any final conclusions 
to be drawn. It is certain, however, that 
public works do not offer a sovereign and 
complete cure for unemployment. Public 
works can not produce any substantial 
effect, either in stimulating general eco- 
nomic activity, or in reducing the volume of 
unemployment, unless undertaken on a 
large scale, as in the United States, Ger- 
many, and Sweden. 

“Beneficial results only seem to accrue 
where the public works are financed by 
loan, rather than by taxation, and a third 
conclusion, which would appear justified, 
is that public works may be economically 
effective in combating depression only when 
accompanied by an expansionist monetary 
policy.” 


Rise and Fall in Unemployment, 1929-1934 


(From the report of Harold Butler, Director of the International 
Labor Office, Geneva) 


The indices are based upon the 1929 average as representing 100. 


The statistics 


from which they are compiled are trade-union reports, official government reports, 
unemployment-insurance returns and employment-exchange records. 


Country 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada : 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
France 
Germany 

Great Britain 


Sweden 
Switzerland 
United States 


1933 
226 


232 


1934 
185 
210 

1,485 
320 
789 
143 

746 


1931 
247 
162 
823 
295 
377 
115 
748 
239 
205 
244 
153 
229 
145 
257 
161 
500 
233 


1932 


261 
209 
1,462 
386 
614 
205 
3,065 


The peak of world unemployment was reached in the autumn of 1932. Since then 
there has been a steady decline, interrupted only at the beginning of the summer of 
1934, when unemployment rose temporarily in many countries. 
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CURRENT OPINION | 


Editorial Criticisms of President's “Stop-Gap” NRA Swirl in 
Not See Eye-to-Eye, Critics Disagree; Press Speculates on 


NATIONAL 


“Stop-Gap” NRA: Cheerful, smiling, 
President Roosevelt looked at the 350 press 
representatives gathered about him and be- 
gan to talk. It was the largest press con- 
ference he had ever addressed, a special 
meeting last week into which the reporters 


The Game-Warden 


—Patton in the Dallas Journal 


crowded to hear what he was going to do 
about his Court-invalidated NRA. 

The President told them. Smoking a 
cigarette in a long, ivory holder, sometimes 
looking at the ceiling, he explained his 
“stop-gap arrangement”—a _ skeletonized 
NRA. All codes, because of the Supreme 
Court decision, were to be dropped. 

The new set-up, to be continued to 
April 1, 1936, under the President’s plan, 
would have two main functions: To com- 
pile the record of industry under the codes 
and afterward, and to enforce code- 
standards on the 1 per cent. of industry 
having government contracts, as well as in 
connection with government loans. 

Editorial criticism of the new NRA 
swirled in cross-currents. Some papers 
criticized the President for not trying to 
salvage part of the NRA. Others said his 
purpose was to justify it by letting busi- 
ness have a free rein. Still others accused 
him of political motives, of having an eye 
on 1936, and a plan for a constitutional 
amendment. Curiously, critics disagreed 
with one another. 

While the Boise [Idaho Statesman (Rep.) 
insisted that President Roosevelt “is de- 
termined .to have some kind of a Blue 
Eagle, even tho it is a fledgling, with its 
claws and wings clipped,” the Topeka 
Daily Capital (Rep.) found that “the only 
conclusion that can be reached by the ordi- 
nary reader is that he really isn’t going to 
do anything about” the NRA. 


“Boiled down,” remarked the Butte 
(Mont.) Daily Post (Ind.-Rep.), “the 
plan is an appeal to industry to enter vol- 
untary codes,” but the Springfield (IIl.) 
State Journal (Rep.) believed that the 
President “has demonstrated again un- 
common juggling ability to keep his indis- 
tinguishable ‘policies’ whirling in the air.” 

Still another view was expressed by the 
Milwaukee Sentinel (Rep.), which thought 
“it is almost as if certain of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers hoped that the next six or 
nine months would provide an object- 
lesson on the need of national regimenta- 
tion,” since “it was their pet project, and 
they hate to relinquish it.” 

Along the same line, the St. Joseph 
(Mo.) News-Press (Ind.) said that “the 
President gives the impression of one who 
awaits something, perhaps a mighty back- 
wash of resentment at abandonment of the 
NRA codes.” However, “American busi- 
ness, we believe, will not hang a crape 
where the Blue Eagle was.” 

Other critics were more severe. “The 
new Presidential program to be substi- 
tuted for NRA,” in the words of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Daily Nonpareil (Ind.), “indi- 
cates no change in the minds or the pur- 
poses of New Dealers.” But for the Con- 
stitution and the courts, this paper added, 
“they would proceed with their regimenta- 
tion and socialization of the country under 
planned economy.” 

Similarly blunt was the Denver Post 
(Ind.), which asserted that “the Admin- 
istration’s advisers have no more regard 
for the Constitution now than they had 
when they cooked up the original NRA.” 
It attacked “the requirement that Federal 
money can be spent only with those meet- 
ing minimum wage and maximum hours 
standards” as “plainly an attempt to en- 
force code-provisions which the Supreme 
Court has declared unconstitutional.” 

Some editors emphasized what they 
called the political significance of the Pres- 
ident’s action. They saw him building an 
issue for 1936, predicted he would appeal 
to the country for a constitutional amend- 
ment to attain NRA objectives. 

“He will need favorable information con- 
cerning the NRA,” said the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger (Ind.-Rep.), and 
“undoubtedly, he will get that kind of in- 
formation—and no other—from his own 
‘skeletonized’ NRA. It should be a marvel- 
ously helpful body when the campaign gets 
under way.” 

Another Republican paper, the Grand 


Rapids Herald, held that the President “has ’ 


indicated his feeling that the Constitution 
should be so revised that the system of 
checks and balances which have heretofore 
kept the nation on even keel should be aban- 
doned and give place to a system of cen- 
tralized power located in the White House,” 
adding, “the battle will be the most impor- 
tant since the Constitution was written.” 


Cross-Currents—Defenders Di 
Chino-Japanese Imbroglio | 


In the new set-up “we are to have tk: ) 
skeleton to remind us what NRA achieve} 
and to contrast its beneficences with th): 
effect of its abandonment,” was the analy), 
sis of the New York Herald Tribune (Ind\| 
Rep.). It noted creation of “the suspicio} |) 
of a Machiavellian purpose to profit polit|, 
cally from whatever disturbance to th) 
country’s economy may result from the Sts: 
preme Court’s decision.” 

The Herald Tribune criticized the Aq > 
ministration for not attempting “to redo 
fashion their edifice to conform with th); 
suggestion of the courts—they have pr¢ | 
ferred the way of the spoiled child, whic} 
is that of kicking the whole thing into th\o) 
discard.” 

“Tt does seem as tho Mr. Roosevelt coul}. 
have made a better job of salvaging th)= 
NRA,” added the Boston Evening Tran 
script (Ind.-Rep.). “The new plan is nej@! 


tive nor statesmanlike.” | 

Other Republican papers took differen!» 
views, however. For instance, the Terr) | 
Haute Star thought that to use presen | 
NRA machinery as a data-collectin: 
agency “should produce valuable basic dat}: 
for future action,” altho it warned that thi: 
survey “should not be reduced to a merie 
effort at justifying the NRA.” 

In the opinion of the Portland Morninjy 
Oregonian (Ind.-Rep.), “it is not serioush) 
objectionable to let Mr. Richberg plat 
around with a fact-finding skeleton olf 
NRA.” 

What this paper did call objectiont) 
able was “to find public officials, sworn tir 
support the Constitution, hunting means tép 
avoid, circumyent, defy it.” 

The Morning Oregonian made the points 
that “there is no better reason for believins\y 
that the tax clause can be made to wag th 
whole Constitution than there ever was fo}; 
believing the commerce clause could bi! 
made to wag it.” 


“All I Needed Was to Have 
the Harness Lifted” 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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More cross-currents appeared in other 
Independent Republican papers. “The best 
thing to do is to forget about the NRA,” 
declared the Sioux Falls (S. D.) Argus- 
Leader, since “it was wrong in pr‘nciple,” 
and “the voluntary codes now being sug- 
gested would open the way again to the 
vicious and uneconomic price-fixing that 
characterized the Blue Eagle’s brief 
eareer. 

On the other hand, the Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Bulletin: “Surely a mere statistical 
bureau could not be harmful. Moreover, 
there may be some salvage. And there may 
be some new legislation which shall substi- 
tute, in part, for some of the discarded 
powers auxiliary to the displaced codes.” 

A Democratic paper, the Jackson (Miss.) 
Daily News, stated flatly that “President 
Roosevelt’s stop-gap plan will not work,” 
while the Sacramento Union (Ind.) urged 
that “the President’s course is to do what 
he can within the limits prescribed by the 
laws regulating his office; when he tries to 
do more he ceases to be a President.” 

A reminder that because the Federal 
Government “can not do certain things does 
not mean that they can not be done by the 
States” came from the San Francisco 
Chronicle (Ind.-Rep.). “Business,” it 
added, “does not have to go unregulated in 
America, nor labor unprotected, merely be- 
cause the regulation and the protection 
have to be sought elsewhere than in the 
NRA.” 

Summing up for the Administration 
critics, the Manchester (N. H.) Union 
(Ind.-Rep.) said: “Let us hope that this 
move will lead to a final abandonment of 
the attempt to wreck our government struc- 
ture, and put in its place a_ substitute 
modeled after the dictatorships of Europe.” 

High commendation of the new NRA 


. balanced the attacks on it. 


WES NRE 


Changing the NRA into a fact-finding 
agency “is a fair and sensible decision,” 
declared Walter Lippmann in his syndi- 
cated “Today and Tomorrow,” “and _ it 
ought to satisfy every sincere critic of the 
NRA.” 

To the New York Times (Ind.-Dem.) “it 
is a calm and businesslike procedure which 
the President outlines,’ and the Boston 
Post (Ind.-Dem.), calling it “the right 
way,” said “the New Deal can be made 
constitutional as well as successful.” 

“Happily for the Administration and the 
country,” as the Newark Evening News 
(Ind.) expressed it, “the President and his 
advisers rejected pursuit of the trial-and- 
error policy in reshaping their course.” 

The skeletonized NRA “will be objec- 
tionable to so few interests,” in the opinion 
of the Springfield Republican (Ind.), “that 
the new legislation should be speedily 
passed.” 

The Shreveport Times (Dem.) praised 


| Mir. Roosevelt for “moving cautiously.” 


Saying that resurrection of the NRA was 
impossible, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
‘Ind.-Dem.) commended the President for 


| Zot attempting it. 


- He does not accept the Supreme Court 


_@ecision as a challenge, added the Louis- 


lle Herald-Post (Ind.). “Rather, he faces 


TN 


acts, and makes the best of the situation.” 
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Where news is breaking: At the White House a flock of cameramen and reporters descend 
on Congressional leaders following conference with the President 


The new NRA policy of “insisting on fair 
hour and wage conditions on Federal jobs 
is admirable” to the Billings (Mont.) 
Gazette (Ind.), while the Dallas Morning 
News (Ind.) found “there is more impor- 
tance than meets the eye in the data-collect- 
ing agencies going ahead; their service per- 
formed to every industry has been little 
short of phenomenal.” 

It is clear to the Cincinnati Enquirer 
(Dem.) that the President “has recognized 
the Supreme Court decision as a positive 
barrier to any restoration of the NRA 
codes,” and “this is as it should be, for any 
hasty attempts to legislate for the emer- 
gency created by the breakdown of the 
codes would certainly plunge us into new 
perils.” 

Indorsement was given to “the major fea- 
tures of the new program” by the Salt Lake 
City Deseret Evening News (Ind.), altho it 
believed that “the initiative in fair-trade 
practises, wages, and hours should be taken 
by business leaders” and “business inter- 
ests and Congress must cooperate fully in a 
new drive for recovery.” 

As for the charge that the President’s 
“present defeatist attitude is due to a 
belief that business will again go to pot, 
producing a new crisis that will restore to 
him the prestige he enjoyed in the early 
days of the New Deal,” the Chicago Daily 
News (Ind.) considered the idea “far- 
fetched.” Mr. Roosevelt “probably would 
prefer to have speedy business recovery. 
It would help him more than anything else 
in the 1936 campaign.” 

As the Galveston News (Ind.-Dem.) 
viewed the situation: “Business is being 
placed on its good behavior under the 
watchful eye of the Government. If busi- 
ness makes a mess of things, President 
Roosevelt will ask the people for more 
authority to regulate it, probably through 
a constitutional amendment.” 

From the wreckage of the NRA “might 
be saved the worth-while features,” said the 
Miami Herald (Ind.-Dem.), “and if indus- 
try and business generally adopt the prin- 
ciples of the Act, in voluntary manner, this 


will be achieved. As a result, recovery will 
be actually furthered, and labor will 
benefit.” 

Many advantages of the NRA “and sim- 
ilar New Deal measures can be salvaged,” 
the Minneapolis Star (Ind.) agreed, “if 
Congress and the various Legislatures act 
intelligently and with determination.” 

Now industry and labor “have a chance 
to prove their trustworthiness for promo- 
tion of the good of the entire people,” re- 
marked the Macon Telegraph (Ind.-Dem.). 
“Tf they act fairly, the weight of public 
opinion and support can be relied upon to 
enforce decent standards even better than 
the much-distrusted codes.” 

“Plainly,” said the Wichita Eagle (Ind:), 
“the President proposes to save as much of 
the NRA as he can,” and that, “in calmer 
considerations, will be found to be con- 
siderable.” 

However, only the spirit of the Blue Eagle 
can be saved, according to the Houston Post 
(Ind.-Dem.), “and that by volition, not 
compulsion.” 

Calling the President “a soldier without 
a gun,” the Yuma Arizona Sentinel (Dem.) 
thought “he evidently aims to continue the 
Blue Eagle war for fair-trade practises in 
industry on a voluntary basis,” but “the 
outlook seems dark that the plan will suc- 
ceed.” 

What the President should do “instead of 
searching for means of reviving positive 
controls,” according to the Grand Rapids 
Press (Ind.), is to “consider revising our 
negative regulatory laws to put teeth into 
provisions against unfair competitive prac- 
tises.” 

Turning to the Administration’s action 
in “rejecting the suggestion of regulation in 
a limited field,” the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) looked on this as the proper 
course, since it permitted “the large issue— 
that which concerns the powers which the 
Central Government should have in the 
whole field of industry—to remain clear.” 
This, it added, “is the issue on which the 
country awaits a definite statement.” 

Whatever the President’s plan may ac- 
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“Don't Break the Chain!” 
—Plaschke in the Louisville Times 


complish, “it has the advantage, at least,” 


said the Reno Evening Gazette (Rep.), 
“that it is not to be enforced by threats of 
boycott and imprisonment.” Two possible 
results were seen by the South Bend T7rib- 
une (Ind.-Rep.): “This compromise may 
have political face-saving value for the Ad- 
ministration. As a fact-finding agency it 
may contribute to the solution of the press- 
ing problem of sensible regulation of in- 
dustry.” 

Urging that “the best thing Congress can 
do is to adjourn. go home, and give the 
country a rest, without further tinkering 
with the NRA, or any of the other agencies 
that are retarding business recovery,” the 
Democratic Atlanta Constitution added: 
“The business of the country is ready to 
move forward if unhampered by further 
Congressional tinkering. Congress should 
give it a chance.” 


FOREIGN 


Japan in China: The latest incident 
flared in China -when the Japanese Army 
grew impatient with dilatory negotiations 
involving territorial and other terms of the 
Taneku Truce of May, 1933, which ended 
hostilities over Manchukuo. 

As diplomats sparred, got nowhere, mili- 
tary chiefs peered down from the Great 
Wall on alleged anti-Japanese acts in the 
demilitarized zone between Manchukuo 
and Peiping. 

Weary of waiting, they saw the last straw 
last month. Two pro-Japanese editors were 
slain in Tientsin. Bandits began new forays. 
The Japanese went over the Wall, moved 
south, killing 300 brigands, started the 
military ball rolling. 

Foreign observers, with an eye to recent 
Japanese history, saw in much of this a 
pretext for another military thrust at China. 
Chahar Province, part of Inner Mongolia, 
and Hopei Province, which includes Pei- 
ping, seemed the next goals of conquest. 

Japan moved in on Manchuria in 1931, 
carving out the so-called puppet empire of 
Manchukuo. In 1933, she penetrated to 
North China—to the Great Wall—adding 
the rich Province of Jehol to Manchukuo 
as a buffer state. 


Tho the Japanese announced that an- 
nexation would stop there, the western 
world was not too sure. 

In any case, events in that long-troubled 
area have stirred much speculation among 
American editors regarding their likely ef- 
fect on the United States’ ultimate course 
of action. American exports to China 
amount to $200,000,000 annually in normal 
times, the investment there aggregating 
$250,000,000 gold. 

That the United States eventually must 
choose between withdrawal from the Orient, 
or an alliance with another Power, is the 
view of Nathaniel Peffer, authority on Far 
Eastern affairs, in the June issue of Har- 
pers Magazine. 

Discussing America’s ancestral ban 
against entangling alliances, Mr. Peffer 
saw such a tie-up not only “advantageous, 
but imperative . . . and, in practical poli- 
tics, this can mean only Great Britain.” 

Without taking up this solution to the 
problem, the Ogden (Utah) Standard-Ex- 
aminer shared the same view. “If Japan 
plans to dominate China completely ... 
the aggressions under way ... are mov- 
ing systematically in that direction. Even- 
tually that aggrandizement must come in 
irritable conflict with America’s proclaimed 
right to the Open Door in China, and must 
be met, or a retreat be sounded.” 

Only recently Stanley Baldwin expressed 
a hope that the United States and Britain 
might “come together and maintain the 
peace of the world,” said the Boston Daily 
Globe. But “America ... has hesitated 
. . . to play the diplomat, and, in the last 
analysis, the soldier for them all.” 

But what price alliance? The St. Louis 
Star-Times, suggesting it “looks very much 
as if the time is near for Japan to take a 
bit out of China...” commented that 
“some people think it is incumbent on 
the United States to stop this process, be- 
cause Great Britain has large commercial 
interests which would be jeopardized by 
Japanese expansion, and it would be very 
convenient to have the United States pay 
the cost of saving them.” 

True, Britishers, with heavier commer- 
cial interests and investments, are more 
worried than Americans, but the Cleveland 
News believed that “the British mind ap- 
parently is made up. Japan has success- 
fully baited the Chinese dragon over a 
course of years. The British lion may be 
another matter.” 

Editorial writers felt certain that Japan 
had some sly intent in this latest gesture. 
The Baltimore Sun thought “it may be the 
Japanese consider this an opportune time 
to move into action again,” in order, the 
Salem (Ore.) Capital-Journal pointed out, 
to carry out “their imperialistic aims of 
dominating China, and any pretext will do.” 

In fact, recalled the Lansing (Mich.) 
State Journal, Japan “is smart enough to 
have a pretext for threats on Northern 
China. But the world public is not much 
influenced by made evidence. Opinion, in 
the large, must be that Japan intends to 
steal.” 

Real concern was expressed for China 
by the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal. “And 
when Japan explains that she sends an 
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armed force into the demilitarized zone 


... in putting down the bandits it is 
time for China to get ready for defense.” 

“Tf the situation is as reported,” declared 
the Los Angeles Times, “there is almost 
certain to be another clash of arms, and an 
extension of the zone of Japanese control 
far to the southward.” 

At least, agreed the Cleveland Press, it 
has the “appearance of being the first step 
in extending Japanese suzerainty over the 
Peiping-Tientsin area.” 

The Springfield Republican likewise be- 
lieved that “if Japanese threats should be 
carried out in full, the whole Northern 
China . . . would be demilitarized and put 
under Japanese control.” 


All this considered, the Portland Morning }) 


Oregonian asked: “And then there arises 
the question of how long the Western 
Powers would watch this expansion without 
objection.” 

For, as the Boston Herald concluded: 
“The time must come when Powers having 
relations with Japan will have to know 
whom they are to deal with.” 

While Shanghai reported that Chinese 


vernacular newspapers were maintaining a — 


discreet silence, the Japanese press dis- 
cussed the situation freely. Nichi Nichi 
(Tokyo) stated surprizingly: “Japan is 
partly responsible for the situation in North 
China because Hirota (Japanese Foreign 
Minister) has repeatedly declared that he 


trusts China under Chiang Kai-shek’s lead- _ 


ership. However, the dispute is entirely 

military, hence it is natural for the Army 

to take the leadership in negotiations.” 
The Tokyo Asahi stressed that “it is most 


important that the North China situation | 


be settled on the spot.” 
In England, The Manchester Guardian 


noted that “twice this year Kwan Tung — 


(Japanese force in North China) Army of- 
ficials in Manchukuo have upset Hirota’s 
apple-cart.” 


With a realistic view of matters The Daily | 


Express (London) made this comment: 
“The Japanese want Mongolia for their 
pastures. .. . Mongolia is a stepping-stone 


toward China, with her 400,000,000 of & 


people.” 


Japan Calls This “Cooperation”! 


—Glasgow Bulletin 
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News and Comment From the National Capital 


Pattangall’s Resignation as Maine’s Chief Justice Touches off Political-Coalition Move: Colby 
Calling Conference; Glass’s Fight Against the New Deal; Byrd’s Dilemma 


Wide World 


@ International 


Four figures in conservative coalition plan: Left to right, Bainbridge Colby, Senators Glass and Byrd, William R. Pattangall 


Phe political coalition, anticipated on this 
page two weeks ago, has been developing 
yapidly. It needed only the resignation of 
William R. Pattangall from the Chief Jus- 
ticeship of Maine to touch it off. 

The jurist’s avowed motive in leaving the 
bench a year ahead of his age-limit is to 
join other conservative Democrats in an ap- 
proach to like-minded Republicans. The re- 
sult is the projection of a “Hartford conven- 
tion” of Right-Wing Democrats in Rich- 
mond after Congress has adjourned. 

Bainbridge Colby, Secretary of State in 
the last year of the Wilson Administration, 
has had assurances from enough Democrats 
to make the conference a certainty. 


A Big Obstacle 


The decision to wait until Congress is out 
of Washington is no casual one. It touches 
one of the big obstacles that the would-be 
roalitionists must surmount. Several of 
the Democrats who would like to break with 
the New Deal will be up for reelection next 
year in Southern States. 

For them voluntarily to drop the Demo- 
cratic label would be taking a big personal 
risk. Since Reconstruction Days, in many 
of the Southern States or districts, only 
Democrats have been elected to Congress. 

For a sitting Democratic Member of Con- 
sress to give up the Democratic label in 
order to join a coalition against the national 
Administration verily would be like swap- 
ping a bird in the hand for two in the bush. 
This circumstance accounts for the coyness 
vith which most Southern Members of Con- 
zress responded to the coalition move. 

No one is in a tighter box than Senator 
Cacter Glass of Virginia. A real old-time 
Seuthern Democrat, he comes up for re- 
election next year. It is inconceivable that 
he can support President Roosevelt after 
having charged him with repudiating his 
dlatform, and Democratic principles. 

That particular Democratic plank which 
semmitted the President to maintain a 
sind currency “at all hazards” was writ- 
aoe by Senator Glass in the Democratic 
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National Convention of 1932. Whatever 
others may think, Senator Glass considers 
that plank “outraged.” 

At his age, he probably is not particular 
whether or not Virginia sends him back to 
the Senate. His friends, however, will in- 
sist on his running. Once in the race, the 
Senator will want to win if for no other 
reason than to deny New Dealers a chance 
to say President Roosevelt has been vindi- 
cated in his State. 

But this is not all. Senators from the 
same State are, more often than not, jealous 
of each other. The mere seniority of one 
is a basic factor. Uneven courtesies at the 
hands of the White House, or of the Party 
organization, in social, as well as patronage, 
affairs, accentuate it. If one gets into the 
thick of a fight on the floor, he is quick to 
feel that his colleague is not giving whole- 
hearted support. 


Glass and Byrd 

Virginia is a notable exception. Between 
Senators Glass and Byrd there is genuine 
affection. For years before Byrd came to 
the Senate, he was associated with Glass in 
the control of Virginia politics. Together 
they went down the line—and “down” is 
the word—for Alfred E. Smith, in 1928. 
Together they fought Bishop Cannon. 

Senator Byrd, a Southern gentleman just 
starting his national political career, prob- 
ably would lay down his political life for 
his senior colleague. He may have to come 
close to doing it next year. 

With Roosevelt and Glass both candi- 
dates before the people of Virginia, and 
diametrically opposed on major issues, Sen- 
ator Byrd, a Democrat of the same Party 
as the President, will have to choose be- 
tween stumping for Glass and stumping for 
Roosevelt. He can hardly stump for both. 
And he is acutely aware of it. 

Nor is this all. Anti-New Deal Southern 
Democrats have two choices in the National 
campaign. They can remain Democrats, 
and still be parties to a coalition, by reviv- 
ing the Palmer-Buckner plan. That is by 


going into an independent Democratic con- 
vention which would share the platform 
and ticket of the Republican Party. 

Or they ean sit tight, remain Democrats 
in their own States, and quietly give their 
votes and their support to the Republican 
national ticket, assuming it 
nearly represent their views. 


Third Course Open 


Still a third course is open, which is to 
throw off all restraints, and go boldly into 
a coalition movement under an entirely new 
party name. The third course is the most 
popular with Democrats who have nothing 
personally at stake. They are the Demo- 
crats who also have the least influence. 

On the other side of the party-line it is 
the Right-Wing Republicans, who have 
nothing personally at stake, who are most 
anxious for a whole new political realine- 
ment, with conservative Republicans and 
Democrats throwing everything they have 
into the pot, and bringing out a new party. 

In the normally Republican States, this 
plan has the same objections that are raised 
against it in the normally Democratic 
States. Republicans who have been in 
Congress for years as Republicans are loath 
to give up the vehicle that has delivered 
them safely for years. 

Many have the same sentimental attach- 
ment for the Republican Party that South- 
erners have for the Democratic Party. 

The man in the North who always has 
voted Republican because his father and 
grandfather did, and the man in the South, 
who has taken in Democratic politics wit) 
his mother’s milk, are suddenly cast adrift. 

It weuld mean a tremendous amount cf 
organizing, it is explained, to get a place on 
the ballot in many States for the coalition. 

A good many persons see in Comptroller 
General McCarl a serious contender for the 
1936 Republican Presidential nomination. 
Some professing to know the turns of his 
mind insist that McCarl, like Barkis, is will- 


will more 


ing. He would have his advantages on an 


“economy” platform. 
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une Week at Annapolis 


Behind the scenes at Annapolis as the midshipmen finish up their duties:. Left, Making his hard, iron 
bed in the barracks for the last time; Right, A plebe does the last chore—packing for his first classman 


Photographs by Thomas D, McAvoy 


Proud girl and happy midshipman: 
On her finger a Navy ring miniature 


A company goes by, carrying bayoneted guns and marching with 
smooth Navy precision, in June Week review at Annapolis 


CPs 


boat-load of families, sweethearts, and midshi (0) idshipm 4 | 
4 i pmen goes Midshipman Walt Moore xas, an 

Z a 0 P . of Port Arthur, Te d | 
out to see how the Navy works on the U.S.S. Arkansas Miss Harriet Hazard, of Balter at color-guard ee 
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Honor-Men at West Point 


The six honor-men of 1935 graduating class at West Point: Left to right, John D. Bristor, of Passaic, New 
os Jersey; Donald A. Phelan, of South Norwalk, Connecticut; Aaron E. Harris, of Nampa, Idaho; David H. Gregg, 


Z of St. Paul, Minnesota; Albert J. Shower, of Madison, Wisconsin; David C. Wallace, of Richmond, Virginia 


Science and Invention 


Filming Sounds of Rare Birds’ Songs 


Cornell University Scientists Are Penetrating Swamps and Plains of Southwest to Preserve 


Voices of Unusual Species by Recording Them Before Time Silences Them Forever 


ee in the Southwest, this 
week, an unusual caravan is movy- 
ing—a party of mud-spattered 
scientists and two truck-loads of 
delicate apparatus, bound on one 
of the strangest of journeys. It is 
the American Museum of Natural 
History-Cornell University Orni- 
thological Expedition. Its object 
is to picture rare and common 
birds, and record their songs. 

The caravan left New York last 
February, heading for Florida, 
thence westward through the 
Southern States and Texas, north- 
ward through the Oklahoma Pan- 
handle, into Utah and back into 
New Mexico and Arizona. The 
exact location of the caravan now 
is unknown to authorities at the 
Museum of Natural History, New 
York City, or Cornell University. 
The men of the expedition are too 
busy recording birds to write about 
their experiences. 

One letter has been received, 
however, written by Dr. Arthur A. 
Allen, Professor of Ornithology at 
Cornell and leader of the group. 
Doctor Allen wrote in April, from 
the heart of a swamp in Louisiana. 
was prompted to 


He 
snatch a few moments 
from his exciting work to notify the au- 
thorities that the party had discovered a 
pair of ivory-billed woodpeckers, among 
the rarest of North American birds. 

These birds have rarely been seen, and 
never before have they been photographed. 
The expedition succeeded in obtaining ex- 
cellent pictures, Doctor Allen reported, as 
well as complete records of the sounds they 
make. 

The expedition hopes to make as com- 
plete a record of the songs of birds of the 
Southern and Western parts of North 
America as are in existence for the East. 


Songs At Dawn 


The routine of the trek is difficult. 

During the day the two truck-loads of 
apparatus are moved to new locations. 
Everything then must be made ready for 
instant operation at dawn; the best time to 
catch bird-songs is before sunrise. 

At four o’clock, the scientists are up, 
ready with the sensitive apparatus. If they 
have chosen the location well, they may get 
records of a number of different kinds of 
birds each morning. 

A specially designed truck carries sleep- 
ing and living quarters. It has a collapsible 
platform at the top. 

When raised to its greatest height, this 
platform permits the photographer to have 
his camera, microphone, and blind twenty 
feet above ground. He can thus photograph 
from the level at which the bird is nesting. 
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Photograph by A. A. Allen, Cornell University 


Mr. Brand with his bird-song “mirror” 


The sound-recording equipment is car- 
ried in a second truck, under the super- 
vision of Paul Kellogg, of Cornell Univer- 
sity. The amplifiers for recording the 
sounds of birds are somewhat different from 
those used in ordinary sound-recording. 


Catching the Song 


Considerable experiment was necessary 
before the designers, Prof. True McLeon 
and Arthur Stallman, of Ithaca, New York, 
produced apparatus capable of reproducing 
faithfully the high-pitched bird-sounds. 

Unlike the ordinary microphone, the bird- 
sound “mike” has its back to the source of 
the sound. Its sensitive side is located at 
the focus of a three-foot parabolic reflector, 
which brings the distant sounds to a point 
somewhat as a telescope mirror focuses the 
light of a distant star. 

A bird singing as far away as 1,000 feet, 
if the song is fairly loud, and has good 
carrying-power, may be recorded. At 400 
to 500 feet, the sounds are reproduced 
clearly and faithfully. 

Last week the backer of the expedition, 
Albert R. Brand, Associate in Ornithology 
at the American Museum, explained that 
the sounds are recorded, on a strip of film, 
by a method similar to that used by one of 
the large motion-picture companies. 

Mr. Brand, who was unable to accompany 
the expedition because of ill-health, was a 
pioneer in the recording of bird-sounds, 
and has recorded the sounds of hundreds of 
varieties of Eastern birds. (Tur Literary 
Dicest, July 29, 1933.) 


The sound is recorded as a 
series of straight light lines, like a 
spectrum, at right angles to the 
long way of the film. The thick- 
ness of the lines is determined by 


number of lines to an inch by the 
pitch. The film travels through 


eighteen inches a second. 

The number of cycles a second, 
hence the pitch of the sound, can 
be learned simply by counting the 
number of lines to the inch. The 
accuracy of the measurement is 
much greater than when the sound 
merely is judged by the ear. 

One of the surprizing discov- 
eries is that the average bird-song, 
tho of short duration, is made up 
of a great many notes. The song 
of the winter wren, lasting only a 
little more than seven seconds, 
contains 113 notes, or about six- 
teen a second. 

The ear can not hear these as 
separate notes. Experienced 
ornithologists, plotting the song of 


the winter wren by ear, distinguish | : 


only five separate notes. 
One song-sparrow’s song studied by Mr. 
Brand lasted only a little more than two 
seconds, but contained thirty-five separate 


notes, or seventeen a second. A goldfinch’s ¥ 


song, which lasted two and a half seconds, 
contained twenty-two notes. 

Between each of these brief jets of sound 
there is a distinct period of silence, some- 
times lasting about as long as the notes. 
To the ear the sound seems continuous. 


Beyond Human Audibility 


Another item is the extremely high pitch | 


of bird-songs. Some notes, in fact, are 
above the range of audibility of the human 
ear. The highest note of a human soprano 
is more than two and a half octaves below 
the highest note of a bird, and an octave 
and a half, at least, below the average of 
bird-songs. 

Mr. Brand has found only two birds 
whose songs come within the human sing- 
ing-range. The horned owl emits notes at 
about the center of the barytone range. 
The catbird’s mew falls just above the 
contralto’s high, and about the middle of 
the soprano’s range. 

The call of the veery, and the bell-like 
songs of the thrushes, are above human 
register; they are pitched at about the 
highest notes of the violin. 

The highest singer found, so far, is the 
grasshopper-sparrow. His highest note has 
a frequency of 9,141 cycles, corresponding 
to D eight octaves above middle D of the 
piano. The average pitch of his song is 
C eight octaves above middle C. 


the loudness of the sound, the » 


the camera at a constant speed of | 


= 
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Surveying the Week’s Sane News 


Toronto’s Telescope 


In 1921, Prof. Clarence Augustus Chant, 
in one of his popular astronomy lectures 
at Toronto, declared that Eastern Canada 
needed a large telescope. Out of the 
crowd, at the conclusion of the address, 
stepped David Alexander Dunlap, wealthy 
geologist and mining lawyer, to inquire 
what such a telescope might cost. 

Three years later, Mr. Dunlap died. His 
widow decided, in 1926, to build an ob- 
servatory, dedicating it to his memory. 
A fortnight ago, Professor Chant’s four: 
teen-year-old dream of a fine mirror for 
the stars at Toronto came true, on his 
seventieth birthday. With Professor Chant, 
as Director, routine observation of the 
stars began last week at David Dunlap 
Observatory of the University of Toronto. 

The observatory’s seventy-four-inch re- 
flecting telescope is the largest in the 
British Empire, eclipsing the huge re- 
flector of the Dominion Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory at Victoria, British Columbia, by 
two inches. It was made at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, England, by the British firm of 
Grubb, Parsons & Co., but is not all- 
British: the glass disk for the mirror was 
cast at Corning, New York, of the same 
low-expansion type of material as that 
used in the disk for the forthcoming 200- 
inch telescope of the California Institute 
of Technology. 

The David Dunlap Observatory also has 
a nineteen-inch reflecting telescope, made 
by Dr. R. K. Young, Associate Director 
and Professor of Astronomy at the Uni- 
versity. The large reflector is exceeded in 
size by only one telescope in the world, 
the 100-inch at Mt. 
Wilson Observatory. 
It will remain second 
in size for several 
months, pending com- 
pletion of the eighty- 
two-inch telescope of 
the McDonald Ob- 
servatory of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, to 
be finished next year. 

Professor Chant 
’ will retire at the end 
of June from his 
professorship at Toronto, to devote his 
time to the observatory. He joined the 
University staff in 1891, became Professor 
of Astrophysics in 1918. He has been 
Editor of The Journal of the Royal As- 
‘ronomical Society of Canada since 1907. 

At seventy, he bears a strong resemblance 

+9 John D. Rockefeller, Sr., as he was in his 
‘niddle age; his nose is long, lips narrow, 
eyes deeply set. His hobbies are boating 
ond fishing, but in a life devoted almost 
entirely to astronomy he never has taken 
auch time to enjoy them. 
* The work of the new observatory has 
%een planned for several years. It will 
“Zonsist of studies of the velocities, tem- 
Heratures, and densities of stars. 
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Wide World 


The great dome of the David Dunlap Observatory at the University of Toronto 


Storm on Mars: Droughts, floods, and 
queer weather on Earth have their counter- 
parts elsewhere. E. C. Slipher, Astronomer 
of Lowell Observatory, reported that “un- 
usual weather” is troubling Mars. On 
that interesting planet the season is about 
that of Earth’s August, but something 
very like a wide-spread snow-storm has 
been observed there in the last few days. 

Mr. Slipher said that in thirty years of 
observing the planet, he never has seen 
anything like it. The polar ice-caps are 
behaving queerly, too. The southern one 
is growing rapidly, the northern one isn’t 
melting as it should in late summer, 

* % * 


Dinitrophenol Dethroned 


Two years ago, in The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, Drs. W. C. 
Cutting, H. G. Mehrtens, and M. L. Tainter 
announced results of studies with a new 
drug, dinitrophenol, discovered during the 
War as a by-product in the manufacture of 
explosives, and known to be capable of 
producing high fever. 

Doctors Cutting, Mehrtens, and Tainter 
found that this effect was achieved by 
speeding up metabolism; they suggested, 
cautiously, that the drug might be used, 
under closely controlled conditions, in re- 
ducing overweight. 

A wave of interest followed. Stout per- 
sons rushed to try the new medicine as a 
painless way to reduce. Patent reducing- 
compounds containing it were put on the 
market. Then came reports of dinitro- 
phenol deaths; some persons had special 
sensitivity to the drug—instead of losing 
pounds, they lost their lives. 

Last week, in the same journal, Drs. 
James M. Strang and Frank A. Evans, of 
Pittsburgh, completed the dethronement of 
dinitrophenol as a weight-reducing agent. 
They completed exhaustive tests, and re- 
ported these findings: 


1. The rate of true weight-loss in obesity 
is determined by the difference between 
the body’s intake and output of energy. 

2. The influence of dinitrophenol in in- 
creasing the output is small in comparison 
to what may be accomplished in decreas- 
ing the intake by even moderate dieting. 

3. The practical value of dinitrophenol 
as an aid in weight-reduction therefore is 
questionable, and, in view of the danger, 
its wide-spread use for this purpose should 
be discontinued. 

Overweights will groan at this verdict; 
the announcement of a drug that magi- 
cally would take off pounds without inter- 
fering with the appetite, or the indulgence 
thereof, came like the fulfilment of a 
dream. Snatching away the hope is a 
kind of cruelty that only the obese can 
fully understand. 
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Ancient Surgeon’s Troubles: Early this 
year, fishermen dredged up a remarkable 
ancient skull a mile or so at sea off the 
Southeastern Coast of England. This relic, 
called the “Ovingdean Skull,” has just 
been examined by Dr. T. Wilson Parry, 
British anthropologist, who noted that on 
both sides, just beyond the forehead, 
squarish holes had been scraped by the 
sharp stone tools of some _ prehistoric 
surgeon. 

Judging by similar operations among 
modern savage tribes, the operation was 
intended to alleviate headache, epilepsy, 
or some other disease supposedly caused 
by “demons” inside the skull. 

The interesting point is that this opera- 
tion was almost a success. The bone he- 
gan to heal nicely, but, after a few weeks, 
germs got in, and the patient died. Other 
prehistoric surgeons have had better luck: 
a few ancient skulls have been found in 
which holes made by stone scrapers had 
healed completely. 


Letters and Art 


The Theater: Midstream in 1935 


Threatened by Films and Radio, Weakened by Mounting Losses in Writing and Acting Talent, j 


the Drama Blandly Ignores the Dark and Troublous Days Ahead 


A Be American theater, through 
the five years beginning with the 
onset of the depression, has been 
coasting on momentum gathered 
through a century of vivid growth 
and progress. For 100 years, 
through depressions large and 
small, through three wars, the 
native drama never faltered, never 
fell upon a year in which, in some 
direction, it did not reach sturdier, 
healthier proportions. 

Through the years it gathered 
size, strength, talent, and intellec- 
tual power. For the last three 
years of that century, ending in or 
about January, 1930, it resolved 
all these things into one giddy, 
reckless spree which ended when, 
suddenly and painfully, the talk- 
ing-films stopped lisping, and the 
guardian “angels” went into the 
bread-lines, their fortunes gone. 

No single man of substance in 
the professional make-up of the 
theater did anything in the follow- 
ing five years to indicate that his 
realization of trouble and wreck- 
age commanded action. 

One man, Arthur Hopkins, gave 
the matter some sage thought, 
made some intelligent, warning 
speeches, but no person rose to join with 
him in a move to safeguard the future of 
the theater. He alone realized a change 
had to come in the theater’s point of view, 
in its financial structure, in its service to 
the customers. 


A Critical Time 


The momentum now is about ended. A 
critical time has come, and, unless there 
is some muscle-work accomplished, in 
which squeamishness will not be a virtue, 
the American drama will be left sprawling 
in its own vain tears. 

A few years ago, timidly, apologetically, 
radio leased a theater in the midst of New 
York’s cluster of playhouses. It opened 
its doors to the public, inviting people to 
come in and make an audience for radio 
artists as they broadcast. 

It was not many weeks before a fee 
could have been charged, and it was not 
many months before radio operated four 
theaters in the drama reservation, operated 
them openly, defiantly. Two of these were 
theaters which, for years, had been prize- 
seats for drama, two of them were in 
the two best side-streets off Broadway, one 
street renowned for its musical comedy 
successes, the other for its dramatic and 
comedy hits. 

The golden street was Forty-fifth Street 
between Broadway and Eighth Avenue, one 
short block which, at one time, and for a 
space of several weeks, contained nine 
smashing successes out of ten possible 
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Keystone 


The angular groove in Manhattan: 
theater is facing ownership by motion-pictures and radio 


theaters. Forty-fifth Street now has a radio 
theater at one end, a cartoon-film theater 
at the other, and a great many large, un- 
relieved headaches in between. 

As the talking-films have grown in stat- 
ure and maturity, they have become bolder 
and bolder in their raids on the theater’s 
talent. First they took recognized, reliable 
players, took them with a dip of the hat in 
apology 

After a while, they forgot to make the 
gesture of apology, and simply took the 
actors. The actors, it ought to be noted, 
made no frantic struggles when tapped for 
Hollywood. Next to stick out their wrists 
for the golden handcuffs of film-land were 
dramatists, then song-writers, then direc- 
tors. 

Now even some of the best theatrical pro- 
ducers look wistfully toward the sun in the 
West, and hope desperately that some 
picture-studio will find a job for them. 
Scene-designers, costumers, dance-direc- 
tors, even chorus girls and electricians, 
have been lured away from the theater. 


The Idol of Hollywood 


Robert Edmond Jones, one of the most 
able and imaginative of the drama’s scenic 
artists, is the present idol of Hollywood 
because of his remarkable sense of color. 
He is being rewarded fabulously for com- 
petent aid in making full-color films. 

The road, that dusty, twisting, gamblers’ 
pike, for decades a source of fortune and 
heart-break for the theater, now is little 


Broadway, where the 
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Katharine Cornell, Miss Eva Le 
Gallienne, Miss Helen Hayes, and 
George M. Cohan braved it in 


the stunning superiority of their 
wares, managed to come back 
whole-skinned, and with a mite of 
profit. 

Others, daring the same path 
with less attractive plays, came 


and disillusioned. Radio, motion- 
pictures, and the comforts of the 


away from the drama’s offerings. 


thing else in the legitimate theater, 


more than _ heart-break. Miss. 


recent months, and, because of) « 


back limping and bruised, broke |» 


modern home, conspired to keep > 
prospective hinterland audiences | 


Having helped itself to every- 
tit) 
the motion-picture, of late, has |) 


OKs 


ee 


begun to feel hunger for the own- 


years ago one company put up 


would, from time to rare time, 
help worthy plays along in a 
similar way. 

Others, more courageous and 
impetuous, dazzled by this new 
form of amusement participation, 


the wrong plays to back. 


During the season just ended, the Messrs. fi. 


Warner Brothers decided the time was 
right for a renewed financial interest in 
plays. 
three. One a modest production, one a 
furious success and one still in the balance. 
Their success has been a powerful shot in 
the arm for Hollywood. 


An Astonishing Result 


The astonishing result is that, already, 


for next season, no less than twenty pro- | 
ductions have obtained backing from the / 


films. Customarily, there are 120 plays 
produced in a season, give or take five. This 
means that, without scratching around for 
a single nickel, one play in every six next 
season will have ample, generous, financial 
backing. By September, when the new 
season begins to take form actively, this 
may be raised to thirty plays, or one in 
every four. 

The drama’s managers take this Cali- 
fornia money joyfully. They appear not to 
realize that every dollar of it is another 
chain around the theater. 


Slowly, inexorably, the native drama is | 


becoming a subsidiary of the motion-pic- 


tures, and, when television becomes a prac- | 
tical fact, at a date certainly not distant, | 


what little is left of the independent — 
theater will become a possession of radio. 


ership of the theater itself. A few ~ 


$30,000 to make a stage-produc- © 
tion. The production was a suc- \i 


They backed, during the season, | 


i 


i 
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Pete Desjardins, famous Olympic diver, says: ‘‘Camels 
are so mild that I can smoke as many as I like and still 
keep my wind in perfect condition.” 

Pepper Martin, fleet-footed St. Louis Cardinal, says: 
“Camels are mild—don’t cut down my speed or wind.” 

Reggie McNamara, ‘Iron Man” bike racer, adds: “‘I’ve 
smoked Camels for ten years—showing that Camels don’t 
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Famed Chefs Enjoy Wives’ Simple Cooking 


Many Meestri of the Range Have Taught Spouses Their Culinary Art, Hence Some Famous 
Pidces de Résistance Have Originated in Home-Kitchen Experiments 


Jacques Gesell 


TP for a moment of the chefs de cuisine 
of important American hotels. All day long 
they sit in their white-tiled domains, plan- 
ning elaborate menus, tasting delicate 
sauces, perhaps even adding a personal 
flourish to some difficult piéce de résistance. 
Their word is law to everyone on the inside 
of the dining-room doors; in reverence are 
their commands carried out by under-cooks 
who hope, some day, to achieve the knowl- 
edge and skill of the masters. 

Bearing all this in mind, it is interesting 
to speculate on the domestic lot of the chef 
de cuisine. What happens in his kitchen 
at home? Does his wife cook for him, and, 
if so, is he critical? Does he do his own 
cooking after a hard day in the hotel- 
kitchen, or does he hire a_ professional 
cook? They are intriguing questions. Here 
are some of the answers. 


Home-Cooking Theory 


Start with the chef of a hotel which has 
been famous for its food for more than sev- 
enty-five years—the Parker House in Bos- 
ton. Giovanni Bonello has helped maintain 
that reputation for twenty-odd years, and is 
still going strong. Bonello says that he has 
been teaching his wife to cook for a score 
of years, and that now she is “pretty good” 
—good enough to suit his exacting taste. 

He sometimes pitches in and helps cook 
Sunday dinner, but, otherwise, is content 
to keep out of the kitchen. Incidentally, 
Bonello claims that it is impossible for any 
housewife, or even a professional cook in a 
private family, to equal the dishes prepared 
in a first-class hotel, because equipment of 
the proper kind plays such an important 
part in the preparation of any dish. So 
much for the home-cooking theory. 

The next chef interviewed was the artist 
who tickles the palates of Waldorf-Astoria 
patrons in New York. And an artist he 
turned out to be, even to temperament. 


First he refused to answer the questions, 
and, when he did unbend, it was only on 
the promise that his name would not be 
mentioned. So be it. There is nothing to 
report except that he has very few meals at 
home. The cooking at home is done by a 
professional. Outside of the hotel, he pre- 
fers simple dishes. 

Jacques Gesell, who directs the destinies 
of the Hotel New Yorker kitchens, has his 
wife cook for him at home. Her best dish 
is Irish stew—plain, old-fashioned, substan- 
tial Irish stew. And, after a whole day of 
preparing elaborate dishes with rich sauces, 
Gesell says stew tastes pretty fine to him. 
His thirteen-year-old daughter has shown 
no culinary tendencies yet, but her heritage 
is displayed by her extraordinary appre- 
ciation of foods! 

The next chef is quite a surprize, be- 
cause she is a woman. Yes, a woman chef 
in a large New York hotel—the Lexington, 
and her name is Miss Charlotte Field. She 
lives at the hotel, so, in a sense, she does 
her own cooking, altho she admits that 
the fuss and bother of preparing a meal 
is likely to detract from the pleasure of 
eating it. 


Enjoys Dining Out 


Miss Field enjoys dining out at other 
hotels and restaurants, not only for a change 
of environment, but to find out what her fel- 
low chefs are doing. If she were married, 
says Miss Field, she would not care to have 
her husband cook for her. 

Hans Letsch, chef of the Hotel St. George 
in Brooklyn, was quite emphatic when asked 
whether he cooked at home. “Most cer- 
tainly not,” he replied. “After a day in 
the kitchen, where thousands of meals are 
prepared, I am ready to enjoy a meal 
cooked by my wife. I taught her how to 
cook, and am content with the simple, but 
satisfying meals, that she makes.” 

On special occasions, Letsch prepares 
dinner, a special one which he can turn 
out in fifteen minutes. The main dish is a 
Filet Goulash which is made by cutting 
fillet-steak into cubes, adding onion flavor, 
sliced mushrooms, Worcestershire sauce, 
salt, pepper, and paprika. This is sautéd 
and takes but ten minutes. While this is on 
the stove, Letsch prepares his fruit salad, 
French-fried potatoes, and coffee. 

“No self-respecting chef talks shop on his 
day off,” claims Hilaire Krumnacker, head 
chef at the Stevens, in Chicago. “I spend 
most of my time at the hotel, and when ’m 
home, I’m glad to stay out of the kitchen. 

“When I married, I had to teach my wife 
how to cook. Now she has become as skil- 
ful as Iam. She often makes discoveries 
and teaches me new recipes which I use at 
the hotel.” The bane of his existence, says 
Chef Krumnacker, are guests at his home 
who, invariably, turn the conversation to 
food and cooking, when he is trying his best 
to forget them. 


Miss Charlotte Field 


In Detroit there are two chefs, each of 
whom asserts that his wife is the best cook 
in the world. John Coumeig, of the Book- 
Cadillac, observes that most chefs’ wives 
can make certain dishes much better than 
their husbands when the latter work with 
small quantities of food. Coumeig puts 
himself unequivocally on record as think- 
ing that his helpmate’s dishes taste better 
to him than anything he has ever eaten. 

George Chabris, of the Fort Shelby, on 
the other hand, wishes no scintilla of a 
doubt left in any one’s mind, so he says, 
very simply: “My wife is the best cook in 
the world.” 


Talking Shop 


Nicholas Marchitelli, of Washington’s 
Mayflower, has few meals at home, but 
those are cooked by his wife. When there 
are guests, however, he helps with a more 
elaborate menu. Without humorous intent, 
Marchitelli advises that Mrs. M. prepares 
his breakfast—which consists of one cup of 
coffee. Conventional meal-times mean 
nothing to him, because he tastes and sips 
all day long. Marchitelli is one chef who 
likes to talk shop. When he dines out he 
never orders from the menu. He asks the 
head waiter what is recommended, and 
then delights in discussing the preparation 
before he permits the dish to be served. 

Marcel Martin, of the Brown Hotel, at 
Louisville, Kentucky, thinks his wife is a 
wonderful cook, altho he hastens to add that 
most of her skill has been acquired under 
his direction. Chef Martin prefers to pre- 
pare fancy dishes for his patrons, and eat 
simple ones at home. 

The famous St. Charles kitchens, in New 
Orleans, are supervised by Clifford Delaune. 
Asked if he employed a professional cook at 
home, Chef Delaune was quick to answer; 


“Never since I married. My wife would re- 
sent it.” 
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«LET A CHAMPION TELL YOU ABOUT “THE CHAMPION” . 


By REMO POULSEN 
World’s Amateur Champion Ty pist 


“VE just seen a beautiful new portable 
I typewriter...sat before it...admired 
its compactness...its chromium plating... 
its new and decidedly different keyboard. 
“But it was not until I tried it...ran 
through one of the old training texts 
for speed operators...that I got a real 
typing thrill. Here was an entirely new 
degree of responsiveness...a new and 
faster key action...a mew operating ease 
...a new Quieter Action. 

“Then I went to work in earnest. 
And I want to say now that on this new 
Underwood Champion Portable I was 
able to equal my World’s Amateur 
Typing record which was made, of 
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The Underwood Champion Portable. Price including 
new and improved carrying case, $60. Easy terms, if 
you wish. Other Underwood Portables from $49.50 up. 


course, on an Underwood Standard 


Typewriter. It’s a great Portable.” 


If your writing job deserves the finest 
portable available, you'll want the new 
Champion. See it at your Dealer’s or the 
nearest Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch. 
If you prefer...just mail coupon. Every 
Underwood Typewriter is backed by 


nation-wide, company-owned service. 
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Enlarged Cylinder Knobs 
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Large vacuum rubber feet 
New handsome walrus-grain Carrying Case 
— double lock — all chromium plated 
hardware — strong, all leather handle 
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Coin-Collection Numbers 40,000 Pieces 


Chase National Bank Has Noteworthy Exhibit of Modern and Ancient Moneys, Including a | | 
Hundred-Pound Stone Disk, Worth a Canoe, or Wife, on the Island of Yap 


Nines can be a sordid subject, and 
coin-collecting a dull one, but the Chase 
National Bank Collection of Moneys of 
the World is neither. That is because the 
moneys on display are the most 
unorthodox in the world, as well 
as the most comprehensive. 

Fifty years ago, when Farran 
Zerbe, Curator of the Collection, 
was a newsboy, he found, among 
one day’s receipts, a French 
fifty-centime piece which someone 
had given him instead of a dime. A 
bank-teller explained to him that 
it was a foreign coin, and this 
opened to the youth a new world. 
From that time on, Mr. Zerbe 
devoted his life to collecting not 
only every-day coins and_ bills 
from every corner of the world, 
but, also, all the trick-money 
and “commodity-money” used as 
mediums of exchange. 

Some years ago, Mr. Zerbe 
sold his voluminous collection to 
the Chase National Bank, which 
houses it in New York and wel- 
comes visitors. Only the bank 
and Mr, Zerbe know the value of 
the collection, and they’re not 
telling. 

As for the exhibit itself, the 
Spanish Milled Dollar, equiva- 
lent to eight reals, and known in 
history, and fiction, as the “Piece 
of Eight,” is as good a place as 
any to start. Because the two- 
real piece was scarce, the dollar 
was cut apart, a quarter-section equaling 


two reals. Hence the present reference 
to a twenty-five-cent piece as “two- 
bits.’ Most American money, in the 


early days, was based on the Spanish 
dollar, which accounted for the printing 
of odd-sized denominations like 12%c., 
61Ac., etc. 


Biblical Coins 


Then, there are a couple of Biblical 
coins—the shekel and the lepton, known 
as the “Widow’s Mite,” because its value 
was infinitesimal, and. was usually the 
widow's contribution to the treasury of 
the synagog. 

Henry VIII was known as “Old Copper 
Nose,” for the reason that he debased his 
coins to such an exient that the silver wore 
off quickly and the sovereign’s nose in 
copper shone right through. Peter the 
Great, of Russia, put a tax on beards, 
and, soon, there was a special coin to pay 
the tax, which came to be known as beard- 
money. 

The entire history of the United States 
may almost be traced from the various 
specimens of money, from the currency 
issued by the Continental Congress to the 
scrip used by various communities dur- 


Chase National Bank Collection of Moneys of the World 


ing the recent bank-holiday. There are 


examples of greenbacks, the “wildcat” 
notes issued by banks between 1820 and 
1860, 


the Confederate money, and the 


Early Chinese coins, known as “knife,” “bell,” “dress,” and 


“spade” money, used about 1500 B.C. 


simulated bills issued during the bitter 
Bryan campaign. These certificates pro- 
fessed to show that the National Demo- 
cratic Bank would pay bearer four years 
of depression. 

The most famous coin of Colonial 
times, the Pine-tree Shilling, is on ex- 
hibit, and, altho it is known that these 
coins were minted for thirty years, the 
same date—1652—is on all of them. In 
the early days some of the States printed 
money in two languages, because of the 
large foreign settlements. Thus, Louisiana 
turned out bills in English and French, 
and Pennsylvania in English and Ger- 
man. 

In the collection are several imperfect 
United States bills. These notes represent 
errors in print which have slipped into cir- 
culation. For instance, there is on display 
a $2 note with a $1 back. 

A $1 silver certificate of 1896 has por- 
traits of George and Martha Washington 
on either side, and legend has it that the 
bill was withdrawn on the ground that 
no “one” should come between man and 
wite. 

The “King of American Rarities” is the 
silver dollar of 1804, only fourteen of 


which are known to exist. One explana- 


iion for its scarcity is that the entire out- },, 
put of that year had been sent to China 
for Navy pay-rolls, and the bullion 
went down with the ship in a storm. 


Probably the most interesting Hf 


feature of the collection is the 
amazing “trick-money,” 
various paris of the world at vari- 


pearl, wood, rubber, leather, glass, 
tin, pewter, porcelain, sheepskin, | 
clay, lead, grass, and cloth, in ad- 
dition to the forms which are 
familiar in these times. 


for carrying on a pole. A Yap 
coin, thirty inches in diameter, and 
weighing more than 100 pounds, is 
good for 10,000 coconuts. an 
eighteen-foot canoe, or a wife. 
Sweden used to coin an $8 cop- 
per piece, 12” x 24”, and weigh- 
ing thirty-one pounds . . . a sam- 
ple of that change reposes in the 
Collection. 

Emergencies have 
given rise to weird types of 
money. Since the recent depres- 
sion wooden nickels, sheepskin 
bills, scrip good in exchange for 
and commodities, have 
been issued. Pioneer communities - 
have created their own types of 
money, such as the rock-salt of 
Northern Russia, where the scar- 
city of salt put a premium on the 
mineral; and the red woodpecker- 
scalps of Indian days, which the aborigines 
valued more highly than their cherished 
wampum because that particular specie 
usually perched out of range of their bows 
and arrows. 


services 


Indian Money 


The white men were able to shoot the 
birds and trade the brilliant scalps for 
anything they wanted from the Indians. 
In connection with this type of “pioneer 
money,” it is interesting to speculate 
whether the new colonists which the Gov- 
ernment is sending to Alaska will follow 
in the footsteps of earlier settlers and find 
their own medium of exchange. 

An unfailing source of wonder are 
copies of the famous check for one cent, 
drawn by Henry Ford, right next to one 
for $146,000,000, paid for an automobile 
company. 

The special check made up for Lind- 
bergh’s $25,000 prize-money, and a Braille- 
draft, signed by Helen Keller, also deserve 
mention. 

Altogether, there are 40,000 pieces in 
the Chase Bank Collection, the fame of 
which has spread all over the world, and 


which is visited by about 15,000 people 
every year. 


which, inn, 


ous times, has been made of stone, 9. 


The Island of Yap uses stone jm’ 
disks, perforated in the center 


always 


| L hree Fundamentalist ministers journeyed 
‘to Cincinnati as commissioners, or dele- 
ygates, to the 147th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. They 
ywere unseated in ninety minutes after their 
ycredentials were put in question. 

The challenges against the three—the 
‘Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths and the Rev. 
Merril T. MacPherson, of Philadelphia, 
sand the Rey. Carl McIntire, of Collings- 
‘wood, New Jersey—were based on their 
‘refusal to resign from the Independent 
‘Board of Presbyterian Foreign Missions, as 
ordered by the General Assembly of 1934. 
|The Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, who had 
‘refused to obey a similar order, is under 
suspension as a minister until his case is 
finally adjudicated. 

The order of the General Assembly of 
last year, calling for the dissolution of the 
-anofficial board, was upheld, and petitions 
‘to end disciplinary actions brought against 
‘those failing to sever connections with it 
‘were denied. Instead, the Assembly directed 
‘that a special committee of nine investigate 
allegations of “flagrant examples of utter 
contempt” for the Church Constitution in 
the Philadelphia and Chester (Pennsy]l- 
vania) Presbyteries, where the Machen 
controversy originated. 


Decision Delayed 


A minority in those two Presbyteries had 
charged the accused ministers with “per- 
version of the Presbyterian system of gov- 
ernment .. . stirring 
up strife, promoting 
party. spirit and 
schism, with all their 
deplorable conse- 
quences.” The Perma- 
nent Judicial Coun- 
cil of the Assembly 
held the Synod of 
Pennsylvania was jus- 
tified in delaying a 
decision on the status 
of Doctor Machen, 
Fundamentalist lead- 
er, and one of the 
profoundest Biblical students in the Church. 

The recalcitrant ministers in the two 
Pennsylvania Presbyteries were character- 
ized by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. 
Dr. William Chalmers Covert, as “a small 
sroup of earnest, but rebellious, men,” 
whose Independent Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions “is based upon the conviction that 
«reat missionary leaders like Robert Speer, 
én outstanding man in modern Protestant- 
ism, and one of the greatest Christians of 
-ur times, with other regular Mission Board 
Jeaders, are unsound, unscriptural, and con- 
Sradicting the Gospel of Christ; and that 
jhe great Mission Board that they and 
*thers are leading are propagating princi- 
#les contrary to the Gospel of Christ.” 


Dr. Joseph A. 


Vance 
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Presbyterian fundamentalists Again Deteated 


Unseating of Three of Their Commissioners at Cincinnati General Assembly Focuses 
Attention on Doctrinal Schism as Southern and Northern Wings of Church Expedite Unity 


Acme 


From one of Cincinnati’s pulpits, Doctor 
Machen, who was an observer at the As- 
sembly, said: “The Constitution of the 
Church is Christian, but the machinery of 
the Church is dominated by Modernism.” 
He recited that “in the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America, this battle 
between Christianity and Modernism is par- 
ticularly intense. 

“Attempts are constantly being made to 
obscure the conflict. The words ‘no doc- 
trinal issue’ are used so indiscriminately by 
those in charge of the ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery that one would think overhead 
might be saved by just putting them on a 
phonograph and letting it run. 

“Certainly every man who has the slight- 
est insight knows, despite these absurd 
protestations to the contrary, that there is 
a doctrinal issue, that that doctrinal issue 
is an issue between two irreconcilable ad- 
versaries.” To observers it seemed that the 
die was cast, that Presbyterians would split 
again. 

The General Assembly was attended by 
nearly 1,000 commissioners representing 
289 Presbyteries in forty-six State Synods. 
The ends of the earth were represented in 
the persons of forty missionaries from 
China, India, Persia, Africa, South America, 
and Mexico. 


‘New Moderator 


Out of five candidates, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Anderson Vance, of Detroit, President of 
the Board of National Missions, was elected 
Moderator to succeed Doctor Covert. Born 
in Sullivan County, Tennessee, on Novem- 
ber 17, 1864, Doctor Vance was ordained 
in 1888. 

He has held pastorates in Louisville, Bal- 
timore, Chicago, and Detroit, and has been 
Moderator of the Baltimore, Chicago, and 


The Rev. Dr. J. Gresham Machen, left, and the Rev. H. McAllister Griffiths 


Detroit Presbyteries, and formerly was 
President of the Detroit Federation of 
Churches. His brother, the Rev. Dr. James 
Isaac Vance, of Nashville, Tennessee, is a 
leader in the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. (Southern). 

With an eye to Church union, the As- 
sembly sanctioned a plan of cooperation 
with its Southern sister whereby ministers 
in areas where both Churches exist may 
hold membership in both denominations. 
By this arrangement, if it becomes effective, 
a pastor of either denomination, in any 
community where the two overlap, may be 
a member of and represent both denomina- 
tions. 


Program for Society 


With little debate, the Assembly adopted 
a program of social welfare which included 
subordination of the profit motive in busi- 
ness; insurance against old age and unem- 
ployment; abolition of child labor, and con- 
demnation of lynching. It approved a pro- 
vision seeking the elimination of advertis- 
ing from Sunday radio programs, and 
directed the Board of Christian Education 
to give wide publicity to such motion-pic- 
tures as may be worthy of commendation. 

Previous deliverances on peace, recogni- 
tion and maintenance of free speech, the 
right of employers and employees to unite 
in organizations of their own choosing, and 
fair and adequate wages for labor were 
reafhrmed, 

A petition from a Presbytery in New 
York State to eliminate from the Church 
confession of faith a phrase asserting Chris- 
tians “may now, under the New Testament, 
wage war upon just and necessary occa- 
sions,” was referred to a committee for a 
year’s study. The petition had the back- 
ing of conscientious objectors to war. 
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Mexico’s “Blood-Drenched Altars” 


lt Is Not the “Terrorization” of the Church, but “Threatened Destruc- 
tion of Family Rights” That Most Appalls Catholic Bishop 


Wide World 


Mexico City police using tear-gas to break up a “silent” demonstration of Catholics 
protesting against the closing of churches 


ee 

Biotihe back over the twenty years I 
have known of this Mexican Terror, I find 
in me the same feeling of stupor, the same 
difficulty of realization [as that known by 
Madame de Staél when she looked back 
over the Terror of the French Revolution}. 
But it is not Mexico’s blood-drenched altars 
that appall me most. It is the invasion of 
the home, and the threatened destruction of 
the rights of the family, forerunning inevi- 
table ruin to the State and nation, as well as 
a universal evil example.” 

So remarked the Most Rev. Francis Cle- 
ment Kelley, Bishop of Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa, in “Blood-Drenched Altars” (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee), a vivid, 
disturbing book about Mexico’s “cruci- 
fixion” of the Christian faith. For tho the 
persecutory laws are directed chiefly against 
the Roman Catholic Church, Church of 95 
per cent. of the Mexican people, the effort 
is—and a successful result would be—to 
wipe out all religion and erect a State on a 
substructure of atheism. 


The Peril to Religion 


Read in conjunction with Dr. Charles S. 
Mactarland’s book, “Chaos in Mexico” 
(Harper & Brothers) [THe Literary Dr- 
GEST, June 1], it gives the reader a clear in- 
sight into the peril to religion below the Rio 
Grande. 

The book was written at fever-heat in 
eight weeks. But, during a score of years, 
the author had familiarized himself with 
conditions in the neighboring State. Bishop 
Kelley offers a background for his study 
with a rapid glance at Spain, the Aztecs, the 
coming of the conquering Cortez, coloniza- 
tion, and fruitful evangelization. 

In 1816 came the revolt of Hidalgo 
against Spain, and resultant independence. 
Thence on, it is a story of one revolution 
after another, of Constitution following Con- 
stitution, of the faithful suffering for their 
faith. 

All lead to Calles who appears now as the 
archfiend behind the persecution which has 


reduced the Catholic Church to a remnant, 
and made of all religion a butt for blas- 
phemy. Tho Gen. Plutarco Elias Calles vio- 
Jated the antireligious laws by being married 
by a priest, and by permitting other acts 
of faith in his own household, he is the “Iron 
Man” of the persecution. 

He is “Iron,” however, only “in the sense 
that he is a mechanical man, moved by a 
current of power to which he must be at- 
tached. The strong levers, pulleys, wheels, 
and wires are his. The current is not. It is 
the idea of Weishaupt, of Rousseau, of 
Marx, generated in the laboratory of the 
foreign radical, and sent to him over the 
wire of the Mexican lodges.” 


An Apt Illustration 


Bishop Kelley provides an apt illustra- 
tion of what would happen if Mexican laws 
were in force in the United States, and were 
applied to a Protestant denomination. For 
illustration he selects the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church because of its large membership. 

It would not be permitted to own any 
building. All Methodist colleges would be 
confiscated and closed. No Methodist body 
could receive any legacy for support of its 
work. No Methodist clergyman could di- 
rect, or even teach, in a college, or school. 

To utter a prayer at any meeting would 
make the meeting illegal. No burial ser- 
vices could be recited over the grave of a 
Methodist. 

No Methodist clergyman could use a re- 
ligious form in officiating at a marriage., 
All children born to Methodist parents 
would belong, not to them, but to the State. 
In short, there would be no Methodist 
Church. 

“Conditions in Mexico are not, then, 
alone a challenge to the Catholic Church,” 
writes Bishop Kelley. “They do not consti- 
tute an exclusively Catholic problem. They 
are, first and foremost, a challenge to jus- 
tice, and the moral law of nature. They are, 


secondly, a challenge to Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 
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Honorary Degrees 


‘ ingly, College Trustee Insists 


AN head of an institution of higher edu-}; 
cation was walking the deck of a cruising | 
steamer with the wife of another passenger. 


and exclaimed: 
you!” 

When the astonished educator asked the ¥j 
husband what he intended to do about it, | 
the husband replied: “You can either give |), 
me $5,000, or an honorary degree.” The} 
embarrassed educator answered that if his |) 
accuser could spell the name of the degree (1) 
he wanted, the matter would be considered. 

The instance was one of several of the sort § 
recited by Dr. Irving Husted Berg to show 
that honorary degrees often are bestowed as | 
the result of just such a hold-up—of pres- § 
sure or of bartering. Doctor Berg was ad- | 
dressing a forum of trustees of higher insti- 7 
tutions of learning at Lafayette College, § 
Easton, Pennsylvania; he is a trustee of 
Lafayette and New York University. " 

He also is Pastor of the Fort Washington 
Collegiate Reformed Church, New York 
City, and Chaplain of New York University. 
He urged that fewer honorary degrees and 
more rigid requirements should be the rule 
of colleges and universities in bestowing 
these much-coveted honors. “One can al- 
most visualize,” he said, “‘a veritable bread- 
line of applicants for doctorial relief.” 


“Aha, now I have caught) 


Pressure a Hindrance 


Among all the universities with which he 
corresponded on the subject, Doctor Berg 
found that only one had the courage to state 
frankly that pressure, whether from within 
or without the university, was a hindrance, 
rather than a help, in the attainment of an 
honorary degree. Doctor Berg urged the 
elimination of all pressure and a stiffening | 
of morale in bestowing these extracurricu- | 
lar honors. 

“It ought to be absolutely impossible,” he 
said, “for any man to buy a degree at any 
respectable institution in the country. . . . 
Granting considerably fewer degrees of this 
character, and on very much stronger rea- 
sons, is it not possible,” he asked, “that the 
recognition of achievement in education, 
and the promise of usefulness in relation to 
education, are really the main reason for an 
educational institution to honor its alumni, 
or other outstanding citizens? 

“It requires more courage and vision than 
perhaps has always been displayed, but the 
time ought to be at hand when an honorary 
degree will be something of which neither 
the recipient nor the donor has cause to be 
ashamed.” 

Remedies which seem to Doctor Berg 
worthy of consideration include stricter 
regulations, and higher ideals. He suggested 
some system of alumni awards which would 
satisfy the natural yearning of the alumni 
for recognition, since “there are lots of men 
in the alumni body who are quite worthy of 
recognition by the college, but are not really 
suitable material for honorary degrees. A 
great deal of this pressure would be re- 
lieved if some such system were adopted.” 
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By the Way | 


By act of the National Assembly, Turkey 
has adopted Sunday as the weekly day of 
rest. Friday, previously observed in this 
respect, is said to have been chosen by 
Mohammed as the day for obligatory gather- 
ings in memory of the creation of man. 
Also, he wished to differentiate his followers 
from the Christians, and the Jews. 


The municipal bathing-suits handed out 
at Boston’s public beaches—they were 
equipped with knee-length skirts—were so 
‘old-fashioned that women and girls refused 
to wear them. 

This has led Councilor Albert L. Fish to 
introduce an order, asking that women 
bathers at city beaches be supplied with 
“modern, up-to-date bathing-suits, prefer- 
ably the 1935 model suits, so designed that 
the far-famed pulchritude and charm of 
our Boston girls may be unimpeded by a 
type of bathing-suit reminiscent of the gay 
*nineties.” 

“No hoodlums can play on this team— 
only gentlemen,” said Frank D. Whipp, 
Illinois prison official. He had just sus- 
pended two infielders, and two outfielders, 
of a convict baseball-team for swearing at 
umpires. 

*% %*% 

Hoeing onions, Ralph Rinaldo found 
romance. Tired of sleeping in the Munici- 
pal Lodging House, in New York City, he 
enlisted for Camp LaGuardia, the city’s 
“human repair-shop” for homeless men, to 
study agriculture. On Saturday nights he 
went to dances at the parish-hall of St. 
Columba’s Roman Catholic Church, at 
Chester. There he met Mary Sarafino, 
pretty dark-haired daughter of a farmer 
who specialized in raising celery, and 
onions. Mary liked the ambitious young 
man, and persuaded her father to give him 
a job. Result: a permanent job and wed- 
ding-bells. Stanley Howe, Secretary to 
Mayor LaGuardia, was best man. From 
the men in the camp came wedding-presents 
of a goat, a sheep, and a pig. 


After cracksmen had robbed the Zoo safe 
of $1,053, John T. Millen, Superintendent of 
the Municipal Zoo, in Detroit, Michigan, 
announced that, hereafter, the safe would 
be placed, at night, in the lions’ den. Then 
he issued an invitation to burglars to “come 
and get it.” 

ee 

An attempt to do a Lady Godiva act up 
Broadway, New York City, ended in the 
“oman’s arrest twenty-five minutes after 
sie started. Wrapped in a blanket, she was 
taken to a police station, and held on a 
“narge of disorderly conduct. In court she 
was held in $50 bail for a hearing later. 
“he woman said she was observing the anni- 
Yersary of the ride of Lady Godiva through 
fie streets of Coventry, England, in 1040, 
% a protest against high taxes. The New 
York imitator had on only a diaphanous 

“Wand round her waist and a pair of sandals. 
PA 
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In the good old 
summer-lime 


It’s lazy time. Lots of outdoors. Lots of smoking, 
when you're hot enough without it. It’s a grand 
time to strike up a partnership with Spud. Spud 
is fast becoming America’s playtime cigarette—for 
two good reasons. Its gift of a fresh, cool, clean- 
tasting mouth. And the way it brings out the best 


in smooth, mellow tobaccos— just as skilful cool- 


ing brings out the best in wine. 


CORK TIP or PLAIN 


POBAG 


. ERAN. 


THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, INCORPOR 


SPUD 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


& 
FOR 20 
(20¢ IN CANADA) 


ATED; LOVUNSVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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ON THE CURRENT SCREEN 


Pe some time now it has been 
evident that the British cinema is 
a competitor worthy of Holly- 
wood’s best efforts. A mastery of 
motion-picture technique, coupled 
with uniformly excellent acting, 
and a distinctive treatment of 
material, have made the importa- 
tions from the British Isles bulk 
large in the screen-offerings of a 
season. 

Not all of them are as outstand- 
ing as “The Man Who Knew Too 
Much,” but few, indeed, are to be 
dismissed as inconsequential. 

“The Loves of a Dictator’ 
(AAA) illustrates, to a remark- 
able degree, the enormous strides 
forward taken by English screen- 
production in the last few years, 
while emphasizing several of the 
problems still confronting it. On 
the whole it is a handsome and 
brilliantly acted costume-romance. 

Dealing with a_ little-known 
period of emergent democracy, 
against the background of 
eighteenth century Denmark, it 
manages, in a remarkable degree, 
to make both the subject-matter, and prin- 
cipals, dramatically engrossing. 

Where the work falters is in its lack of a 
defined pace. In common with many of its 
predecessors, it moves leisurely through its 
exposition, devoting rather too much time 
to insignificant episodes. 

A fine balance is maintained between the 
pageantry of court-life in the reign of King 
Christian VII, and the personal tragedy 
which overtakes the King’s counselor, 
Count von Struensee. 

But, if the latter is moving, it is likely 
that this balance will be regretted. Cer- 
tainly a more effective climax could have 
been achieved by a slight rearrangement of 
material, and a quickening of tempo. 


Rise of a Doctor 


The narrative follows the sensational rise 
of Struensee, from a provincial doctor in 
Germany, to chief statesman in a rebellious 
Denmark. With prophetic vision, he fore- 
sees trouble with Christian’s subjects, re- 
duces taxes, frees serfs, and endears himself 
to the King and his unhappy English wife, 
Queen Caroline Matilda. Altho he refuses 
to enter into a liaison with the latter, he 
becomes suspect, and the Queen Dowager, 
Juliana Maria, and scheming nobles, bring 
about his imprisonment and execution. 

Clive Brook is extraordinarily good as 
Struensee, making the character credible 
and compelling, and guiding the film 
through its romantic interludes with fine 
restraint. The lovely Madeleine Carroll 
makes an appealing and poignant portrait 
of the Queen, while Emlyn Williams is 
superb as the weak-willed but well-meaning 
monarch. 

Nicholas J. Hannen, Helen Haye, and 
Frank Cellier manage the chief supporting 
roles with clean-cut artistry. 

Victor Saville, the director, and Benn W. 


Clive Brook in “The Loves of a Dictator” 


Levy, who shaped the story to the screen, 
must assume responsibility for most of the 
work’s defects. In many instances the 
former has sacrificed the emotional quali- 
ties in the entertainment for sumptuous 
pictorial effects, while Mr. Levy has left 
his narrative partially unresolved, and, 
sometimes, unmotivated. 

Nevertheless they have collaborated on 
an extremely interesting, and, often, arrest- 
ing screen-drama, which adds definitely to 
the prestige of British motion-pictures. 

* * * 


As actor and writer, respectively, Mr. 
Brook and Mr. Levy are as well known 
to Hollywood and Broadway as to their 
native cinema and theater. Born in Lon- 
don, his mother an opera-singer, Brook was 
destined for a barrister’s career; but a loss 
in family fortune removed him from school. 

At fifteen he was assistant secretary at 
the Colonial Club in London, had attended 
the famous Polytechnic School, and ap- 
peared in amateur theatricals. He had 
been a reporter and short-story writer, and 
developed into an excellent violinist when 
the War broke out. He fought at Vimy 
Ridge, was wounded in a mine explosion at 
Messines, and left the British Army with a 
major’s commission for gallantry in action. 

He turned to the professional theater 


CURRENT FILM RATINGS 


AAAA AAA 


The Barretts of Wim- The Whole 'Town’s 
pole Street, The Merry Talking, *Murder ona 
Widow, *The Lives Honeymoon, *Roberta, 
of a Bengal Lancer, *Cardinal Richelieu, 
*Naughty Marietta, Les Miserables, G 
The Man Who Knew Men, Hold ’Em Yale, 
Too Much, *Ruggles The Scoundrel, Escape 
of Red Gap, The In- Me Never, The Loves 
former. of a Dictator. 


AAAA—Outstanding films 
AAA—Recommended films 


*Films suitable for children 


and appeared in Sir Alfred Butt’s 
“Fair and Warmer.” In Basil 
Dean’s production, “Over Sun- 
day,” he and his future wife, Mil- 
dred Evelyn, met in the leading 
roles. His first picture in Holly- 
wood was supporting Betty Comp- 
son in “Woman to Woman”; but 
his outstanding success was the 
male lead in Noél Coward’s 
“Cavalcade.” Now appearing in 
both American and English films, 
he plays excellent tennis, is a fine 
horseman, and retains music and 
writing as hobbies. 

A fellow Londoner, dapper, 
urbane, candid, Mr. Levy is 
a dramatist when he is not direct- 
ing a play or writing a scenario. 
Educated in London’s county 
schools, he studied liberal arts at 
Oxford, and discovered a talent 
for writing. His first play, “This 
Woman Business,” was produced 
at London in 1925. Next fol- 
lowed his musical, “Evergreen,” 
starring Jessie Matthews, which 
ran for two years; “Springtime for 
Henry,” “Art and Mrs. Bottle,” 
“The Devil Passes,’ and “Mrs. Moon- 
light.” 

After these stage-successes, Hollywood 
called, and his answer was “Waterloo 
Bridge,” and, later, “The Devil and the 
Deep,” one of the early American films 
starring Charles Laughton. Back in his 
London, a cablegram from Samuel Raphael- 
son brought him to New York this season 
to direct that dramatist’s “Accent on 
Youth,” starring a slim, blonde actress, 
Constance Cummings, Levy’s wife, who 
has just left the cast to fulfil a Holly- 
wood contract. 

Not interested in the serious drama, when 
Levy goes to the theater he wants a good 
laugh, and so he usually picks a girl- 
filled musical show or picture. Writing, 
to him, is a business, a livelihood, and, 
like many people who have to work for a 
living, he dislikes his job. 


x 


“Under the Pampas Moon” (AA)—The 
injection of some very sorry comedy makes 
this musical romance a rather tedious en- 
tertainment. It has Warner Baxter, of “In 
Old Arizona,” and “The Cisco Kid” fame, 
struggling ineffectually in the role of an 
Argentine gaucho, and the French actress, 
Ketti Gallian, doing the singing. The 
horse-racing sequences are altogether the 
best in the photoplay. 


* * * 
“The Flame Within” (A)—While life 
among the mental healers proved an arrest- 


ing background for “Private Worlds,” here | 


it is incongruous and unconvincing. Ann 
Harding is badly miscast as a woman 


psychiatrist who restores a dypsomaniac to | 


normalcy, and his fiancée, only to fall in 
love with him herself. Herbert Marshall, 
Maureen O’Sullivan, and Louis Hayward 
manage the supporting roles effectively. 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


We RNA fix with NRA.—Birmingham 
News. 


Concress may quit by July 1, but the 
Treasury will still be in session—W ichita 


Eagle. 


On, for the simple- days, when all you 
expected free from the Government was a 
few packets of garden-seed—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


It’s a good thing the French didn’t name 
that new ship War Debt, or it never would 
have broken any records coming across.— 
Ohio State Journal. 


TAKE care of the pennies and the dollars 
will take care of themselves. Don’t take 
care of either and the Government will take 
care of you.—Judge. 


GERMANS now are divided into two 
classes, those on the outside who may look 
in and those on the inside who must look 
out.—Louisville Times. 


“Wat is the worst thing that could 
happen to this country?” a writer asks. 
For goodness’ sake, hasn’t it already hap- 
pened?—Washington Post. 


THIS TROUBLE 
3 ZOD 7 >| 
A 


Lat RE 


Under the Microscope 


—Summers in the Cleveland News 


Beauty shops are now being allowed in 
Russia, and probably no nation needs them 
more.—Dallas Morning News. 


We can’t say whether the deep ruddy 
complexion of a Vice President is due to out- 
door life in his native Texas or just holding 
his breath—Atlanta Constitution. 


AN optimist is sometimes a pessimist 
whistling in the dark—Grand Rapids Press. 


At the rate the quints are making money, 
the Canadian Government may decide that 
their help can be enlisted to pay the na- 
tional debt—ZJndianapolis News. 


THERE are several problems still to be 
solved, including high prices, unemploy- 
ment and how to get Miss Earhart’s hair 
brushed.—WNor folk Virginian-Pilot. 


THE biologists find a relation between 
brain-power and chest development. A 
wrestler who just thought of something is 
a dynamic sight.—Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch. 


“T Am not promising a new heaven and a 
new earth,” says a British candidate for 
Parliament. It seems to be an age that en- 
courages these eccentrics in politics— 
Detroit News. 


H. G. [“Outline of History”] Wetis 
has announced that he finds the Roosevelt 
program “restrictive on the one hand and 
expansive on the other.” That is what you 
might call the ultimate outline of knowl- 
edge.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


RETAILER, New York: ‘The people 
with whom1 am insured in United Mutual 
are the kind I would pick to do business 
with. By banding together we save money 
and get safer protection, too.’’ 


FIRE INSURANCE (iJ (c/s 
when youre \N THE COMPANY 


of careful people 


As a responsible property owner you can has much lower selling and operating expenses. 
save money and get safer fire insurance protec- Lower losses and expenses combine to produce 
tion by insuring on/y with people who are equally this safe saving. Because United is strictly a mu- 
responsible. tual company, with no stockholders’ dividends to 

How can you do this? In the United Mutual. pay, this saving is returned to its policyholders 
Since its organization in 1908, every United —to you! 
Mutual policyholder has saved from 25-35% of You are probably eligible to enjoy this pre- 
the cost of each policy, depending on the class ferred saving in United’s selected group, or can 
of property insured. By carefully restricting its easily become so if you desire. Write us, or phone 
membership only to highly responsible property the nearest United office for the free booklet that 
owners, United keeps fire losses very low. By gives the facts on this “safer fire insurance at 
selling direct through salaried representatives it lower cost.” 


United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also compensation, 
automobile, and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 


UNITED 4a¢ MUTUAL 


Fire Insurance Company 


UNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 31 St. James Ave., Boston fo 


Please send me your booklet: ‘Safer Fire Insurance at Lower Cost.” 
L. 6-15 


MANUFACTURER, DETROIT: } 
“It’s a great idea — insuring with 
2 group of selected people who won’t 
take needless risks with my money 
and theirs. It’s a sure and safe} 
Way to save.”’ 


Name 


HousEHOLDER, Los ANGELES: “I 
like United's prompt, cheerful payment 
of losses. It’s a pleasure to deal with a 
company whose service 1s always as good 
as its word.” 


Street 
City and State 
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It takes over thirty extra 
operations to make ANKLE 


FASHIONED OXFORDS 


... it will take you only 5 minutes 
to see and feel the difference 


We Fae < 


SPEND 
5 MINUTES 
TRY ON A PAIR 


GOTHAM Last Ly 
Genuine White Buck 


We could make a fine shoe without this 
extra painstaking effort — but it wouldn’t be an 
Ankle-fashioned Oxford. Ifyou’re not acquainted with 
Ankle-fashioning, let a Nunn-Bush dealer show you 
what it means—in better fit, comfort and appearance. 


NO GAPPING—NO SLIPPING 


For name of nearest dealer, phone 
your local WESTERN UNION 
office;or write Nunn-Bush, Milwau- 
kee, New York or San Francisco. 


$6.75 to $10.50 
ANKLE FASHIONED 


OXFORDS FOR MEN 


Nunn-Bush 


At Answers 
A Million Questions 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 
FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LLD., Editor 
Containing 1,325 pages— 

140,000 terms, all in one alphabetic vocabulary; 
only one place to look for the word you want. 
15,000 proper names. 


2,500 illustrative engravings—a massive wealth 
of pictorial adornment with true definitive value; 
26 full-page engravings. 

1,900 foreign phrases used in English conversation, 
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The Most Up-to-Date 


The Practical Standard defines the newest words 
and phrases. Definitions are more clear, more ea- 
planatory, and more modern than in any similar work. 


To Win Word Contests 


and solve cross-word puzzles use only this most modern 
dictionary and save yourself from disappointment. 
Get a Funk & Wagnalls Practical Standard Dictionary 
because it is the largest abridged dictionary published 
and contains many thousand more words than will be 
found in other dictionaries of similar cost. 
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as a gift. In addition, this authoritative book will 
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Current Poetry 


Unsolicited contributions to this department 
will not be returned. Unpublished poetry 
is not acceptable 


SONNET X 


By JosppH AUSLANDER 


Beware a halo! Do not weave a ring 

Of smoky gold about some worshipped head: 

Leave the Madonna with her smile instead, 

And leave the Infant with his smile like 
spring, 

Nor burden his young shoulders with a wing: 

© there is death in adoration dead, 

And the gold circlet heavier than lead 

Bruises your forehead with your fallen king! 

Beware a halo! Do not love too much! 

Wash off the blood and dust that stain your 
knees ! 

Stand up until your god’s and your lips 
touch ! 

The world is cluttered with dead deities: 

Beware, lest your fine halo, slipping taut, 

Dangle the young god from a golden knot! 


—No Traveller Returns, Harper & Brothers 
(New York). 


SNOW ADVENT 


By JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


The clouds were all brushed up and back 
The wrong way by the wind; 

The trees were attitudes in black; 

The brooks were disciplined. 


Then soft as spider on a shelf, 
Or satin mouse at birth, 

Or as a pigeon lends itself 
Reluctantly to earth— 


No louder than the silken sound 
Of the web’s silver wheel 
Spraying the darkness all around 
With spokes of silken stee]l— 


As soft and softer than all these 

Parted the sky at noon; 

And the air stood up league-deep in bees, 
The white bees of the moon. 


—No Traveller Returns, Harper & Brothers 
(New York). 


THAT HOUR 


By JosEPH AUSLANDER 


There was that day devoid of pride, 
There was that hour in that day: 
There are some things our souls decide 
That our lips are afraid to say. 


And so we walked in a golden gloom, 
The sky a flushed pearl and the street 
A wet black mirror and a bloom 

Of peacock fans beneath our feet. 


We felt our spirits breathe and strain 
And stretch like tigers in a tower 
And dig their nails into the brain— 
While we talked trifles for an hour. 


No Traveller Returns, Harper & Brothers 
(New York). 


HARBOR PHILOSOPHIES 


By MarcGaret BE. Horrman 


Her mind was just a little ship, 
And never sailed the seas... 
But, harbor-dweller that she was: 

She spun philosophies. 


She took well-charted inland jaunts— 
And always near the shore— 

Which proved again the narrow facts 
That she proclaimed ... before... 


When ships that go around the world 
Appear within the bay: 

She always meets them at the dock, 
And has a word to say... 


—Poetry World (New York). 
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Black Reconstruction. By W. E. Burg- 
hardt Du Bois. [New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company; $4.50. ] 


It was about the issue of the Negro in 
America that the War Between the States 
was fought, and it was the Negro who deter- 
mined the outcome of that War. The bitter 
struggles of Reconstruction revolved about 
the Negro, who, for a brief seven-year inter- 
val, was really free. 

Then the South won the “Second Civil 
War,” and the Negro was returned to sub- 
jugation frem which he is only barely be- 
ginning to emerge. That is the picture pre- 
sented by Burghardt Du Bois, most eloquent 
of American negro writers, who, in “The 
Souls of Black Folk,” and “Darkwater,” 
wrote two books which are a permanent 
part of the best in American literature. 


Impassioned Eloquence 


“Black Reconstruction” is written with 
the hot, impassioned eloquence that is Doc- 
tor Du Bois’s; it also is a thoroughly docu- 
mented, if sometimes one-sided, presenta- 
tion of neglected evidence. Doctor Du Bois 
holds that patriotic Southern historians 
nave been rewriting the history of the Seces- 
sion War period with Hamlet left out, be- 
littling the Negro, and falsifying history. 

Abraham Lincoln did not anticipate im- 
mediate emancipation, or dream of votes 
for Negroes at the outbreak of the War. 
According to Doctor Du Bois, it was only 
gradually, as the tides of battle rolled back 
and forth, that North and South awoke to 
the significance of the Negro. 

When historians and novelists talk of the 
“Old South,” they mean only a fraction of 
it, he asserts; they forget the 4,000,000 
black men, and they often forget that five 
of the seven million white men in the South 
owned no slaves. Nevertheless, the forgot- 
ten Negro determined the issue by what 
Doctor Du Bois calls a “general strike.” 

“What the Negro did was to wait, look, 
and listen. There was no use in seeking 
refuge in an army which was not an army 
of freedom; and there was no use in revolt- 
ing against armed masters who were con- 
quering the world. 

““As soon, however, as it became clear that 


Worth Reading 


The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. 
By B. Traven. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2.50.) Gold-hunting in Mex- 
ico, a hard-bitten romance by that 
strange expatriate, rough-neck Ameri- 
can author, whose stories appeared in 
all the languages of Europe before 
they reached America. His ‘Death 
Ship’ appeared here last year. 

Nine Plays. By Bernard Shaw. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany ; A reprint omnibus, in- 


$3.50.) 
eluding nine of the Irishman’s best— 


from “Candida,” “Mrs. Warren,” and 
“Man and Superman,” to “Androcles,”’ 
and “Saint Joan,’ with their original 
prefaces. 

Ruggles, Bunker, and Merton. Shy 
Harry Leon Wilson. (Garden City: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company ; $2.) 
Another reprint omnibus of three old- 
time American favorites, ‘‘The Butler 
of Red Gap,’ “Bunker Bean,” and 
“Merton of the Movies.” 


Among the Outstanding Books 


the Union Armies would not, or could not, 
return fugitive slaves, and that the masters, 
with all their fume and fury, were uncer- 
tain of victory, the slave entered upon a gen- 
eral strike against slavery by the same meth- 
ods that he had used during the period of 
the fugitive slave. 

“He ran away to the first place of safety, 
and offered his services to the Federal 


The Author 


Since Booker T. Washington, W. E. 
Burghardt Du Bois has become the 
Negro’s best known interpreter and 
protagonist. 

Born at Great Barrington, Massa- 
chusetts, to parents of mixed Dutch, 
French, and negro blood, Doctor Du 
Bois was guided in his early youth 
by his mother. After graduation from 
high school, at sixteen, he entered 
Fisk University. From Harvard he 


received A.B., M.A. and Ph.D. degreés, 


spent two years at the Universities of 
Paris and Berlin, and for fourteen 
years was Professor of Economics and 
History at Atlanta University. 

Founder of the Pan-African Con- 
gresses, Fellow of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, he has been, since 1909, Direc- 
tor of Publications and Research for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. He is 
Editor of The Crisis, which he 
founded in 1910. 


Army. . .. This withdrawal and bestowal 
of his labor decided the War.” 

Neither North nor South at first wanted 
to use black men as soldiers, or believed in 
their courage. The North used them as 
camp-laborers; finally, as shock-troops. 

At first, the Union refused them equal 
pay with white soldiers; the famous Fifty- 
fourth Massachusetts Infantry, for a year, 
went without any pay whatever, rather than 
accept this differential. 

Finally, they received full pay. And, in 
the last year of the War, ironically, the 
South found itself, too, forced to draw loyal 
Negroes into its Army, and to promise them 
ultimate emancipation for their pay. The 
South, before Appomattox, faced the alter- 
natives “of surrendering to the North, or to 
the Negroes,” Doctor Du Bois says. 

Abraham Lincoln, in a confidential letter 
to the Governor of Louisiana, suggested 
that intelligent Negroes might be permitted 
to vote. 

But the vote came slowly, in a reluctant 
surrender to logic. The South attempted, 
after the War, to return the Negro to virtual 
slavery, Doctor Du Bois claims. 

Northern philosophy was mixed. North- 
ern industrialists wanted to keep the South 
low. But the Northern “Radical” leaders, 
Doctor Du Bois argues, have been ignomin- 
iously traduced by prejudiced historians. 

And he resurveys the history of the 
“Black” Legislatures of Reconstruction 
years, and concludes that they compared 
well enough with the corrupt white legisla- 
tures of the period. 
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They Stand Out From the Crowd 


Pror. Pitman Benjamin Potter, of Long 
Branch, New Jersey, injects an American 
angle into the Italo- 
Ethiopian border dis- 
pute with his appoint- 
ment by Ethiopia as 
a conciliator in the 
current mediation. 
Looking younger 
than his forty-three 
years, of scholarly 
appearance, Doctor 
Potter has been a 
professor at the Institute of Higher Inter- 
national Studies at Geneva for several 
years. The Ethiopian delegation to the 
League of Nations called him as an ad- 
viser when the controversy first broke out. 
He did so well the African kingdom named 
him to the border-dispute commission. 
The American arbitrator was born in 
Long Branch, was educated at Harvard, 
taught there and at Yale. Before going 
to Geneva, he had taught international 
law at Wisconsin for eight years. Mar- 
ried, the father of two children, he has 
written several books, lectured widely. 


Keystone 


Miss Joyce Wethered, tall, slender En- 
glishwoman who is regarded as one of 
the greatest women 
golfers the game 
has produced, learned 
how to play by watch- 
ing her brother, 
Roger, former British 
amateur champion. 
She never has taken 
a lesson from a pro. 

The four-time win- 
ner of the British 
women’s championship, who is in the 
United States to play a series of forty pro- 
fessional exhibition-matches, is prematurely 
gray, somewhat shy, of athletic poise. 
Bobby Jones, with whom she is paired in 
some games, credits her with being the 
soundest striker of a ball in golf-history. 
Miss Wethered is enthusiastic about the 
United States, is keen about the larger 
ball used on American links. 


Acme 


Tones Swinnerton, creator of the comic 
strip “Little Jimmy,” has made a success 
in the fields of car- 
tooning and _ oil- 
painting. It was 
years ago, when he 
was working on the 
San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, that he 
originated the 
comic strip “Mr. 
Jacke 

About this time 
he heard New York calling, and, soon 
afterward, arrived in the Metropolis, a 
healthy, robust chap with a zest for work 
and a passion for tricky Western clothes. 
It was not at all unusual to see him am- 
bling through the streets, wearing a 


What’s the Name, Please? 


Kerr—Sophie, author, rimes it with 
cur; so does Dr. Wm. J., educator, 
of Oregon. Judge Charles, of 
Washington, D. C., Wm. S., Vicar 
of Belfast, and Admiral Mark, 
British poet and author, hold to 
the Scottish car. 


Gauss — Dean, Princeton Univ. — 
rimes with house, mouse, or even 
souse. 


Leutner — Dean, Western Reserve 
Univ.—not loot, but loit, as in 
loiter: loit’ner. 

Sieg—President, Univ. of Washing- 
ton—rimes with Grieg, not with 
siege. 

Rappleye—Dean, P. & S., Columbia 
Univ.—not rapple eye, nor rapple 
ye, just rap’ly. 

Nitzsche—Recorder, Univ. of Pa.— 
despite spelling, it’s nee’chee. 


—Frank H. Vizetelly. 


May. Gen. Charles R. Reynolds, the new 
Surgeon General of the United States Army, 
whose lack of the typ- 
ical “major general 
pomp” has made him 
popular throughout 
the Medical Depart- 
ment, likes to play 
golf and poker. 
Known for his neat 
military appearance, 
the Army’s ranking 
doctor has brown 
eyes, iron-gray hair, and a sharp, thin face. 

General Reynolds was born at Elmira, 
New York, in 1877, received his M.D. at the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1899, en- 
tered the Army the next year. The Philip- 
pines, France (D.S.M.), Hawaii, knew his 
keen sense of humor, his meticulous air, his 
expert medical direction. 


Wide World 


Comics—And Their Creators 


Little Jimmy and a playmate 


ed Feiner, whose first novel, “Cat 
Across the Path,” out on June 13, is being 
hailed as a world’s 
best seller, was a sec- 
retary to an editor, 
acted comedy in the 
films, sang her own 
songs in a cabaret— 
all in Germany. 
Bright-eyed, chubby- 
faced, her song-writ- 
ing talent sent her ris- 
ing meteorically in 
the films, on the radio. Daughter of a dis- 
tinguished actor-producer-playwright, Miss 


Feiner missed being a Briton by two } 


minutes. She was born just after her 
parents had disembarked in Germany from 
the English steamship they had boarded 
in London. 


Since the Nazi régime, the newest find in § 


literature has been living in London. Her 
book, which has been selected by the En- 
glish Book Guild, the Book Society, and 
the Book of the Month Club, portrays three 
men and a girl whose lives are linked in a 
powerful drama, given a sinister touch by a 


black cat. 


J immy Savo, whose droll antics in the 
Theater Guild’s musical, “Parade,” help 
to make that show 
one of the current 
Broadway hits, wears 
his collar backward 
on the stage in defer- 
ence to his mother, 
who wanted him to 
be a priest. 

Son of a New 
York Italian  shoe- 
maker, genial, dark, 
curly-haired, Jimmy uses 8,000 gestures in 
“Parade,” says he can say “no” easier 
with his feet than with his tongue. His 
chief hobby is idling about the Lambs’ 
Club; he likes baseball; his most cherished 
possession is his old, patched, gray stage- 
suit—the pants four sizes too long—which 
is worth a million to him, less than a dime 
to a ragman. 


Vandamm Studio 


gaudy shirt, a colored neckerchief, and 
sporting a huge sombrero. 

Suffering a breakdown, he went to 
Arizona, and fell head-over-heels in 
love with the Arizona desert and sun- 
sets. So great was his devotion that he 
forgot to die. In fact, he returns East 
frequently to renew old friendships. 
Each year he heads a caravan into the 
wilds of Arizona to visit the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian country. He was made the 
adopted son of an Indian chief, and is 
now a chief in his own right. His Indian 
name is “Big Mouth.” Mr. Swinner- 
ton’s paintings have been displayed at 
four exhibitions on the Pacific Coast, 
and in Chicago and New York City. He 
draws “Little Jimmy” for King Features 
Syndicate, Inc. 
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To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers_ who require immediate attention will re- 
ceive it if they enclose a stamped return envelop. No 
notice will be taken of anonymous communications. 


bad English.—“N, H.,” Cleveland, O.— 
By bad English is meant errors in grammar, 
violation of the accepted rules of correct 
speech. “He ain’t never done no one no 
harm,” is a horrible example of bad En- 
glish. But bad English is independent of 
colloquialism, slang, provincialism, or local- 
ism. These may be employed with no 
violation of grammatical rules, and bad 
English may be free from any of them in 
turn. “The choice rests between you and 
I,” is bad English, but there is no slang, 
colloquialism, or provincialism in it. 


Mise KG Wo,” Walla, INE Ce 
—Grits has been construed with a verb in 
the singular since 1700. Derived from 
Anglo-Saxon, grot, grit, or gryt, groats and 
grits have all meant coarse meal. Dr. Wal- 
ter Skeat has told us that in Anglo-Saxon 
Leechdoms (iii, 292) the weak plural 
grotan appears, and that in a later manu- 
script, this was erroneously transcribed 
gratan. In Middle English, groats became 
grotes. Of grits, Doctor Skeat said: “Grit, 
coarse oat-meal. (E.) Usually in plural 
grits. The oldest sense is bran or chaff. 
From Anglo-Saxon gryttan, pl.” 

The term grit, originally greot, meaning 
a minute particle, as of stone or gravel, was 
in use side by side with the word of the same 
form used to designate meal, bran, chaff, or 
mill-dust. Dr. Henry Bradley traced this 
term to the Epic of Beowulf, the date of 
which has yet to be determined, for it has 
been claimed for every century from the 6th 
to the 10th. Dr. Albert Cook, of Yale, set 
its date at about 700. Grits is the plural 
form of grit. As a collective it is construed 
with a verb in the singular; as a distribu- 
tive, with one in the plural, and “the grits 
are’ is heard side by side with “the grits is.” 


grits, groats. 


homograph; homonym.—‘“J. F. F.,” 


Harrington Park, N. J—The technical term 
for a word spelled like another and identi- 
cal in sound but differing in meaning is 
homograph. Examples are the nouns base, 
a foundation, and base, one of the four 
points in a baseball diamond, and the ad- 
jective base, low or degraded; flat, a musi- 
cal term; flat, a plane surface, and flat, an 
apartment. The language is full of homo- 
graphs, and the context alone determines 
the meaning. Where the context is inade- 
quate, the word is called equivocal or 
ambiguous. In its broadest sense, the term 
homonym covers the more exact meaning 
of-homograph. Another word for homonym 
and identical in meaning is homophone. 


pajama, pajamas.—‘C. B.,” Jackson 
Heights, N. Y.—Altho the singular form 
pajama is now sometimes used, especially 
as an adjective, as “a pajama party,” it is 
still preferable to describe the garment as | 
pajamas. 
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Playing the Game 


Mr. Callow Takes on the West 


Coach of Penn’s Great Crew Had No Hopes Two Months Ago—Now His Eight, With Navy, 
Constitutes East’s Chief Bulwark Against Coast Threat at Poughkeepsie 


Wide World 


“Rusty” Callow: 


Bae in April Russell S. Callow leaned 
languidly against the bricks of the old 
shell-house, in Boatman’s Row, watched the 
muddy Schuylkill flow past, and spoke rue- 
fully about the prospects of the University 
of Pennsylvania varsity crew which he 
coaches. 

He had been advised that his stroke-oars- 
man was ineligible, that the University 
would like to have him coach the girls of 
Bennett Hall, which is to Penn what Rad- 
cliffe is to Harvard. Furthermore, he was 
pessimistic about financing the annual trip 
to the intercollegiate regatta at Pough- 
keepsie, New York. The students had ar- 
ranged a benefit-dance for the purpose. 

“The people around here are a little fed 
up with such eleemosynary projects,” said 
Mr. Callow. 

That was two months ago. Since then the 
University of Pennsylvania eight-oared 
varsity, stroked by an unknown named 
Lloyd Saxton, has won the Blackwell Cup, 
the Childs Cup and the Adams Cup, mop- 
ping ur in the process most of the supposed 
leading crews of the country. 


Old “Blues” in Heaven 


It now looms, for the first time since the 
War, as one of the logical palladia of 
the East, in the grand four-mile scramble 
which will be rowed on the Hudson River 
on June 18. As far as this department can 
ascertain, there hasn’t been any question 
about raising the money to send Penn to 
Poughkeepsie for several weeks. Enthusi- 
astic old “blues” of Philadelphia are rally- 
ing around in surprizing numbers, and 
Callow, who has been trying for years to 
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BY STANLEY H. WOODWARD 


Last April he wept through his megaphone 


develop a championship Penn crew, is the 
man of the hour. 

Outsiders join with these old “blues” in 
declaring that it would be a great thing for 
rowing if Penn could come through at 
Poughkeepsie. But everyone, including 
Callow himself, foresees difficulties. 


Opposition Not Weak 


In the first place there are four other 
crews in the race which not only have am- 
bition but ability. There is California, 
winner last year and in 1932, coached by 
cagy Ky Ebright, molder of the last two 
Olympic champions. There is Washington, 
which defeated California by a few feet in 
the annual three-mile race on the Pacific 
Coast last April. There is Navy, which 
almost, but not quite, overhauled Penn in 
the Adams Cup race, and there is Syracuse, 
impressive victor in its only race, with Cor- 
nell and Harvard, an eight which eighty- 
four-year-old Jim Ten Eyck considers one 
of the best he has coached on the water- 
ways of North America. 

All of these crews are more plentifully 
supplied with power, and more beneficially 
located, from the rowing view-point, than 
Penn. On the winding Schuylkill it is vir- 
tually impossible to row more than two 
miles without turning around and going 
back. It also is impossible for the Penn 
oarsmen to go to Poughkeepsie early 
enough to get the full benefit of long 
straightaway rowing. Examinations keep 
the Penn delegation in Philadelphia until 
the last minute. 

Mr. Callow, who still preserves his rue- 
fulness to some extent, calls attention to 


these factors when the conversation shifts 
to Poughkeepsie. He also points out that 
his crew is better adapted physically to 
sprinting, than to the long grind. The 
Quakers average 171 pounds, which is con- 
sidered a little light for the long grind. 

Whatever happens, however, the Pough- 
keepsie four-mile race will have all the 
contributing elements of a contest on the 
higher plane. 

For this reason it ranks considerably 
above the ivy-festooned struggle between 
Harvard and Yale, at New London, on 
June 21, as a rowing-event. Of course, 
it will take second place as usual in the 
matter of color and tradition. 


Tradition, if Nothing Else 


The Harvard-Yale boat-race began he- 
fore the War Between the States, and has 
been held annually ever since. It is the 
oldest intercollegiate athletic contest in 
America, and one of the causes célébres 
for mobilization of yachts and conviviality. 
On June 21 it probably will bring out the 
biggest yachting-fleet since 1928, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is expected to go to the 
Thames to watch his son, Franklin, Jr., row 
for Harvard. 

But the race itself is no more than a con- 
solation. Harvard has failed to win a single 
preliminary, and Yale’s only victory was 
scored over a mediocre Massachusetts Tech 
eight. 

Both of them were beaten decisively by 
Mr. Callow’s Pennsylvanians. 

It, therefore, is necessary for those who 
like to take their rowing straight to turn 
to Poughkeepsie. 

In the week preceding the regatta, Pough- 
keepsie always develops an atmosphere of 
deep mystery, which envelops experts and 
tyros alike. At strange hours the rival 
crews come whooping down the course in 
final time-trials. Every bush sprouts a pair 
of binoculars, and the wildest rumors bur- 
geon and flower in the ancient and hospi- 


table Nelson House. The air is filled with 


Entries and Lanes in Pough- 
keepsie Regatta 


Freshman Race (two miles) 
*Lane 1—Navy, 2—Columbia, 3— 
Washington, 4—California, 5—Syra- 
cuse. 
Junior Varsity Race (three miles) 
Lane 1—Washington, 2—Navy, 3— 
Syracuse, 4—Cornell. 
Varsity Race (four miles) 
Lane 1—California, 2—Washington, 
3—Navy, 4—Syracuse, 5—Cornell, 6— 
Columbia, 7—Pennsylvania. 


* Nearest to West Shore and obser- 
vation-train. 
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ihe click of stop-watches, and the theories 
of the clickers. 

One who pays attention to everything he 
hears, finds himself, on race-day, in a 
mental jumble, which only the regatta 
itself can straighten out. 

Suffice it to list the entries, and cite their 
accomplishments. There is no discounting 
the Penn record. In ihe Blackwell Cup 
race, on the Harlem River, the Quakers 
beat Yale by a length, and Columbia by 
considerably more. In the Childs Cup, on 
Lake Carnegie, open water showed between 
the Penn stern, and the Princeton bow, and 
Columbia trailed again. Navy sprinted 
late in the Adams Cup, a race in which 
Harvard rowed third. 

It is on the performance in this event 
that the Navy bases its hopes for Pough- 
keepsie. It is maintained by friends of the 
service-eight that this starboard-rigged 
outfit, stroked by Joe Hood, last year’s No. 
7, has more staying-power than Penn, and 
will outdo itself at four miles. 

Next comes Syracuse, a powerful-look- 
ing, but mysterious, crew, which has been 


in training on the Hudson since June 3. 
The experts are saying that Old Man Ten 
Eyck wouldn’t have gone to the river so 
early unless he had unusually high hopes. 

The Eastern varsity delegation is com- 
pleted by Cornell, a big boat-load, which 
may have latent power, and a_ hopeless 
Columbia crew, which is rowing only be- 
cause Columbia always rows. Whether or 
not the five of them can muster one good 
enough to beat the Westerners is in grave 
doubt. 

Washington’s current varsity is con- 
structed mainly out of last year’s freshman 
crew, perhaps the best that ever rowed in 
the preliminary two-mile race at Pough- 
keepsie. California has most of its men 


who drove the shell to victory last year, | 


but some of them have been beaten for their 
jobs. 
in doubt. Dick Burnley, the skinny stroke, 
who was credited with a great performance 
last June, may not even be in the boat. 
This is the Poughkeepsie field and any- 


Beating a Tradition With Polo-Mallets 


Not entered in the twelfth annual Inter- 
collegiate Polo Championship, now being 
contested in New York City (Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania Military College, 
and West Point are the competing teams), 
was the women’s polo-team of Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

Not the first women’s polo-team—the rec- 
ords say that women became poloists in the 
sixth century, A.D., when Queen Shirin, 
wife of Khusru, organized a team of women 
who straddled their ponies, played like men 
—the Cornell team is one of the few in the 
country and the first at Ithaca, New York. 

Black-haired, and determined, a co-ed 


Cornell’s co-ed mallet-swingers: They broke a tradition 


freshman, Nathalie Colvocoresses of Phoe- 
rix, Arizona, appeared at the R.O.T.C. 
stables at Cornell last fall, announced her 
jatention of going out for the University 
solo-team. No rules prevented it, and she 
mas enrolled on the squad, and allowed to 
flay with the regular team in one of its 
door matches. 

~~ Pleased at the publicity given one of their 
#x, which long has been the victim of a 


At present, the California line-up is | 


one’s guess on the finishing-order, June 
18, is as good as another’s 
nominal, antico-ed tradition at Cornell, | 


other co-eds followed Miss Colvocoresses, 
and formed their own team with the bless- 
ing of Cornell’s Dean of Women. 

Because Miss Colvocoresses was the only 
member of the team with previous experi- 
ence, the two games played were lost to the 
Wilkes-Barre Whipettes. Other members 
of the team are Anne Simpson, of Lyons, 
New York; Virginia Yoder, of Watertown, 
New York, and Arlene Coryell, of Ithaca. 
Four squad-members are freshmen, three 
others juniors. Five are in Cornell’s famed 
College of Agriculture, one in Home Eco- 
nomics, the rest in Arts and Sciences. 

Not antagonistic, but 
keenly interested in 
women’s polo, are the 
male _ undergraduates, 
whose own team is a rela- 
tive newcomer on _ the 


University’s athletic- 
schedule. 

No novice mallet- 
swinger, Miss Colvoco- 
resses, now _ nineteen, 
started riding at four, 


playing polo at twelve. 
She got her early lessons 
from a captain in the 
British Army, her experi- 
ence in “pick-up matches” 
with “some of the girls, 
and some of the boys.” 

Still in the experi- 
mental stage, women’s 
polo seems to have a fu- 
ture in this country. 
There is a girls’ team at Ramapo, New Jer- 
sey; another near Tuxedo Park, New York, 
and one at the Cortland Normal School, 
near Ithaca. Seven or eight teams comprise 
the Pacific Coast Women’s Polo Association 
in California. Most of the Wilkes-Barre 
Whipettes (derived from whip, not the 
dog) are wives of Army officers. 

The Cornell team hopes for more oppo- 
nents in the college ranks. 
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“TIME ENOUGH 
FOR THAT-—later!” 


BUT IS THERE? During the trying 
hours of bereavement there often is neither 
time nor inclination to learn what you 
should know before choosing a casket. 


The National Trade-mark has been a 
symbol of quality and value for more 
than half a century. It appears on caskets 
of wood or metal, in many designs and 
finishes, at every price. 


Nationa Caskets are sold by leading 
funeral directors in every part of the coun- 
try. [he superior construction, the quality 
of materials used, the beauty of design and 
finish, can be easily demonstrated. And 
NATIONAL CasKETS cost no more. 


Ask your funeral director for our book- 
let, “Funeral Facts.” If he does not have 
a copy, write us. Dept. D-6, 60 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE REPUTABLE FUNERAL DIRECTOR 
INVITES INSPECTION 


The average person has no means of measuring 
value in funeral merchandise and service. That 
makes it doubly important that the funeral 
director called be one in whom implicit confi- 
dence and trust may be placed. 


The only way to be sure is to investigate in 
advance. All reputable funeral directors wel- 
come such inquiries and are entirely willing to 
give specific information without obligation. 


NATIONA 


rem PANY, inc. 


Display Rooms in Thirty Cities 


“NATIONAL 


| CASKET COMPANY, INC. 


PRESS 


LOOK FOR THIS TRADE-MARK WHEN YOU BUY A CASKET 
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**Pardon me, but a dash 
of Wildroot will clean 
up that dandruff!’ os 


Amazing how many people are careless about 
dandruff. It’s so harmful to hair—and so easy 
to get rid of! Just massage regularly with stim- 
ulating, refreshing Wildroot HairTonic. Keeps 
hair neat too. Big economical bottles, sold every- 
where in U. S. and Canada. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Save Your Feet 


When all else fails end your HEEFNER Ge 


suffering with the flexible ‘‘no-metal”’ 
Look at the picture. Your eyes tell you it is just what you need. Doctors 
who know foot structure will tell you its principle is 
perfect—the ONLY one that supports the heel, ankle and 
all arches. Relieves leg and back strain. Makes you feel 
strong on your feet agains WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET. 


Heefner Arch Support Co., 359 M. E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


There Is Always One Best t Word The House-Owner’s Book 


By A. L. Churchill and Leonard Wickenden. 
A practical, non-technical, money-saving volume telling all a 
prospective or actual home-owner would find valuable to know 
about construction, repair, upkeep etc. New revised edition. 
12mo. Cloth. 404 pages. Wuuatrated: $2.00; by mail, $2.14. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth "Ave., New York 


For healthy hair, use Eliminates dandruff 


to express, in speech or writing, the exact thought you have 
in mind, English Synonyms, Antonyms and Pre postions; by 

AMES C. FERNALD,L.H.D., will give you just that word and 
just the ihe Piepoics to follow it. Cloth $2. 25, by mail 
$2.39. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York, 


WEDDING GIFTS 


Here are two books that have a logical place among 
every bride’s most prized presents—both by the world’s 
recognized authority upon good taste. “Etiquette” is now 
in its thirty-fifth printing. ‘The Personality of a House” 
leads the list of books on home design, furnishing, and 
decoration. 
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The Blue Book of Social Usage 


BY EMILY POST to the grave, is presented with numerous photo- 
graphic illustrations of table-settings, flat silver, 

The standard authority wherever good taste is etc. 8v0, 758 pages. Cloth binding, $4.00; by 

a requirement. ‘‘It stands out in any group of mail, $4.18. 

similar books by reason of its authority, its SPECIAL GIFT EDITION 

clarity, its scope, and its infinite attention to de- Handsome Full Flexible Leather, gilt-edged paper, 

tail,” says the Philadelphia Public Ledger. In- with title in gold. Neatly boxed, $7.50; by mail, 

formation on personal manners and social customs $7.68. ALL BOOKSTORES, or order on the 

in every phase of life, practically from the cradle coupon below. 


Bmily Post 


Hhe Personality of a House 


The Blue Book of Home Design and Decoration 
BY EMILY POST 


This volume does for the American home what 
“Etiquette’’ did and is doing for American man- 
ners. Delightfully original, it tells how to make 
every type of American home express, in its I 
architecture, colors, and setting, all that is most u 
attractive in the personality of its occupants. De- 
voted mainly to the interior—the best decorative 
effects, the right furniture, rugs, hangings, etc.— 
it is as rich in suggestions for the apartment- 
dweller as for the house-owner. Mrs. Post’s 
chapters on color are the best expositions of the 
subject ever written. Over 100 text illustrations. 
63 full-page half-tone reproductions, and a color 


with title in gold. Neatly boxed, $7.50; by mail, 
$7.68. ALL BOOKSTORES, or order on the 
coupon below. 
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E enclose $2025 scc0e 6 for which send me ..... 
copies of 


ETIQUETTE, 0 Cloth, $4.18. 


PERSONALITY OF A HOUSE, 
Leather, $7.68. 


0 Leather, $7.68. 
Cloth, $4.18. 
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The Winners 


“Total Unknown”: A chubby, sun- 
burned boy of twenty-five turned to the re- 
porters after his 299 had won his first im- 
portant golf-tournament—the United States 
Open—at Oakmont, Pennsylvania, last Sat- 
urday, in a field of 157. 

“Here’s your head-line: “Total Unknown 
Comes Through,’ ” said Samuel McLaugh- 
lin Parks, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 

No star, Parks won because he knew 
Oakmont’s fast and tricky greens. The 
new champion had taken 50,000 pract-se- 


putts, announced he expected to earn a | 


dollar for every one of them this year. 
For winning the tournament he got 
$1,000; 
more. He expects to make up the rest of 
the winter-circuit, writing for the papers, 
indorsing equipment, making movie-shorts. 


Such stars as Walter Hagen, Gene Sara-~ 


zen, Henry Picard, Craig Wood, Denny 
Shute fell before three-putt greens, and 
atrocious golfing-weather, which, on Fri- 
day, assumed the proportions of ‘a minia- 
ture tornado. Said Sarazen: “You might 
as well putt through a sewer-pipe.” 

Par was broken only three times in 446 
rounds. No one broke seventy. Jimmy 
Thomson was second, with 301; Walter 
Hagen, third, with 302. 


Ee ee 5 


In the Tradition: William Woodward, 
proud owner of a great colt, and only man 
to have bred and owned two winners of 
the three great American races for three- 
year-olds—the Kentucky Derby, Preakness, 
and Belmont Stakes—saw Omaha dupli- 
cate the feat of his sire, Gallant Fox, last 
Saturday at Belmont Park. : 

Superbly ridden by “Smoky” Saunders, 
the little Montana jockey, Omaha covered 
a rain-drenched mile-and-a-half course in 
the excellent time of 2:30 3-5, beating out 
Firethorn by a length and a half to win 
$35,480. Nearly 30,000 racing-fans cheered 
the 7-10 favorite as he opened up at the 
stretch, winning as he pleased. The chest- 
nut colt has earned $106,930 for the Belair 
Stud, all but $3,850 of it this year. 

ee 

Cheers for No. 7: Baseball-fans crowded 
the Senators’ minor league ball-park at 
Albany, New York, last Sunday to cheer 
for a man who wore No. 7 on his uniform, 
slammed balls over the left-field fence in 
practise, did not play in either game of a 
double-header with Buffalo. Number seven 
was “Alabama” Pitts, former baseball, 
football, and track star at Sing Sing 
Prison, who was released last week, and 
signed by the Albany Club. 

Pitts—born Edwin C.—gulped, cried: 
“Thank you, folks, thank you.” Later, in 
the dugout, he drawled: “Gosh, I’ve got to 
make good after that. 


” 


now.” A minor league official had ruled 


he could not play because he was an ex- 
convict. Baseball-fans, newspaper men, 
and Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing Sing 


denounced the ruling, admittedly not 
final, as “outrageous,” “reactionary,” 
“narrow.” 


I’m sure on the spot — 
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Bahram Wins at Kpsom Downs 


Aga Khan’s 


Outstanding Three-Year-Old Takes British Turf-Classic 


for Wealthy Owner—Mohammedan “Pope” Frowns on Chance 


N, friend of bald, aged Mahatma Gandhi. 
the Rt. Hon. Aga Sultan Sir Mahomed Shah, 
Aga Khan III, is reported to have an an- 
nual income of $11,000,000. He picked up 
an additional $45,521 last week when his 
heavily played Bahram won the 156th 
English Derby, turf-classic for three-year- 
olds at Epsom Downs. 

Sir Abe Bailey’s Robin Goodfellow was 
second, Viscount Astor’s Field Trial third. 
A 5-4 post-time favorite, Bahram, unbeaten 


Wide 


The Aga Khan: Worth his weight in gold 


in seven races, was cheered by nearly 500,- 
000 shrieking Derby fans, as he won going 
away by two lengths. It was the Aga Khan’s 
second victory. Blenheim won for him in 
1930. Bahram’s time was 2:36. 

Freddy Fox, lightweight jockey for King 
George V, rode Bahram over to his happy, 
corpulent owner. Said the Aga: “Well 
done. Thank you, Freddy.” He was “most 
delighted to have won.” 

Instituted in 1780 by the Earl of Derby, 
the race is presided over by the present Lord 
Derby, who is immensely popular with the 
public, generous to his guests on Derby Day. 
Before, during, and after the race, Lord 
Derby’s guests eat cold duck, lobster, and 
drink champagne. 

For the greatest sporting event in Britain, 
-Parliament adjourns, hundreds of thou- 
sands journey to Epsom Downs where tents, 
merry-go-rounds, Ferris wheels are set up 
in the infield, gipsies tell fortunes, old hags 

—toss sprigs of flowers at customers. 

= In 1913, Derby fans were shocked to see 

%a woman throw herself under the thunder- 

Zing hoofs of Anmer, King George’s well- 
played entry. The woman was Emily Daw- 


pad ds . 


son, suffragette leader, who had been jailed 
eight times for the “cause.” She had an- 
noyed the King. She lost her life, betters 
their money. 

Most colorful of sporting figures is this 
year’s winning owner, the Aga Khan. For 
his bulk—225 pounds—he is paid by his 
humble subjects at the rate of $20 an ounce 
in gold bullion at an annual ceremony held 
in Paris. This would be approximately 
$72,000. From India come his devoted mol- 
lahs, carrying antique brass scales. The 
Aga Khan bathes in sanctified water, which 
is bottled and sold to the faithful in India. 

A Mohammedan “pope,” he is the spiri- 
tual ruler of some 100,000,000 Ismailian 
Moslems. He owns twelve racing-stables in 
I-england, Ireland, France, and India, spends 
much time in Paris, but loves to visit his 
estate in Ireland, where he can wear his 
favorite Irish tweeds. 


Explained His Marriage 


His first wife was an Italian, Theresa 
Magliano, who died a decade or so ago. His 
present wife is the former Andrée-Joséphine 
Carron, daughter of a French restaurateur. 
No blunderer, he publicized the fact at the 
time of his marriage to the beautiful Andrée 
that Moslems may marry any person of a 
religious faith which recognizes the exis- 
tence of one divinity. To pacify the West, 
he made it plain that Andrée could retain 
her faith. They have a young son. 

Tall, with bulging eyes which peer 
through bone spectacles, the Aga Khan was 
educated at Eton and Oxford. He is de- 
scended from Mohammed via Fatima. From 
hereditary sources, he nets nearly $10,000,- 
000 a year. Each Ismailian is taxed 2 per 
cent. of his annual income by the Aga. 

The Aga Khan, who headed the British 
turf-winners last year, and bids fair to do 
it this year, was the first Easterner to be 
elected to the select British Jockey Club. 

His grandfather was the most celebrated 
breeder of Arabian stock in the East. To 
the Aga Khan went these stables at his 
grandfather’s death. But not until 1921 
did he become active on the British turf. 

Decorated by King Edward VII, enter- 
tained by George V, the Aga Khan has been 
loyal to Britain. He is credited with having 
kept India in line for the Allies during the 
World War, for which he was made a First- 
Class Chief of the Bombay Presidency for 
life by Britain’s present monarch. He is 
President of the All-Moslem League, and 
anti-Gandhi to the extent that he has op- 
posed the Mahatma’s campaign from its 
beginning, prevented his flock from join- 
ing it. 

No gambler, he once said: “I do not gam- 
ble, for I do not believe in chance. A man 
must make certain of things by his own 
efforts, by the sweat of his brow; and then 
leave the rest to God. He gives success.” 

Approximately $1,500,000 went to Amer- 
icans for their sweepstakes-tickets on the 
Derby. Seven tickets on Bahram, 
$148,500 each, went to Americans. 
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0/ SAVING 
0 IN COAL 


$37.43 average daily saving, first year, 
over hand-firing in 5 office buildings—due 
to Combustioneer’s Breathing Fuel Bed 


e After using Combustioneer 4 
winters, Chicago Title and Trust 
Company writes: 


“The stokers are operating as efficiently 
now as when installed. We have saved 
money in coal consumption and labor.”’ 


Combustioneers at 
Harrison St., 
Chicago, heat three office 
buildings. 
These Combustioneers burned the lower priced 
sizes of bituminous coal, costing 31% less per ton. 
They used 13% less coal, and gave uniform, satis- 
factory heat. ‘Colabeetiotces coal- -heatingi is de- 
pendable, economical, clean—and automatic. 
Modernize your heating plant. Fits all types. 
Ten sizes—small homes to 300 boiler 
h.p. Easy terms—qualified for F. 
A.financing. Write for free book- 
“LUNG POWER’’—tells all. 
Tnexe Dept 


let 
Combustioneer, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
Desirable territories open fot dis- 
tributors with specialty experience. = 


COMBUSTIONEER 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER A KY 
with the Breathing Fuel Bed 


We show you how and guarantee and fave 
postcards, sales letters, menus, price lists 
e —Yy and dozensof other jobs. 
to buy. Average printing cost 25c 
per 1000 (excl.of paper). Quickly 
= graph on your own work 
pefore you buy. 


good, clean copies of anything typed 
5O% 
Complete Prints from postcard 
pays foritself. Over30,000 now 
4 Write for details, 


written or drawn. With a Heyer Letter- 
15% 
to letter size, in one or 
\ in_use. 10 day trial offer 
HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


graph you can make attractive circulars, 
more colors. No type to set or cuts 
allows you to prove Letter- 
903 W. Jackson Ghicago; Ill, 


WANT a new business profession of 
your own, with all the trade you ean 
attend to? Then become a foot cor- 
and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
medical 
no further capital needed, 
Established 1894. 
Laboratory, 3 


DO YOU 


rectionist, 
fees—not 
training, 
agency. 
Stephenson 


nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
no goods to buy, no 
Address 

Back 


Bay, Boston, Mass. 


ACTS LIKE MAGIC ON SWOLLEN 
TIRED, ACHING, PERSPIRING FEET 
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Investment and Finance 


Stock Market Unsettlement Was Brief 


Most Wall Street Fears Raised by the NRA Decision Passed Quickly; the Stock Exchange Will 
Not Question SEC’s Legality; Indifference to the French Crisis 


Wan Street’s first uneasiness over the 
effects of NRA emasculation was of short 
duration. Last week stock prices regained 
most of the ground temporarily lost, and 
the making of new high quotations for the 
year was resumed. At the same time, stock 


market sentiment gave further evidence of | 


underlying confidence in continuation of 
gradual business recovery, and this despite 
current indication of seasonal recession. 

Lessening of uncertainty as to immediate 
consequences of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion was due in large part to the many 
assurances by corporation executives that 
there will be, at least for a time, voluntary 
maintenance of NRA wages and prices. 
The steel industry’s pledge to that effect, 
and that of leading petroleum interests, 
were notably influential. Fears of abrupt 
trade disturbances were so modified, and 
Wall Street satisfaction with NRA disable- 
ment increased accordingly. Quick subsi- 
dence of agitation for hasty, ill-considered 
legislation to override the Supreme Court’s 
rulings at once was also helpful, and the 
market found nothing obnoxious in the pro- 
posal to continue NRA as a fact-finding 
statistical bureau. 

However, there remained a considerable 
degree of caution with respect to the possi- 
bilities of labor troubles during the sum- 
mer, and this was sustained by frankly 
belligerent outgivings of American Federa- 
tion of Labor executives. Additionally, the 
unexpected strike of electric company em- 
ployees at Toledo was impressive; the 
ordered suspension of work in bituminous 
coal-fields stood in early prospect; there 
were rumblings from the textile trades 
where price-cutting and wage-reductions in 
consequence of NRA impotency seem more 
likely than in other industrial departments. 

It was that aspect produced by the deci- 
sion which Wall Street continued to ap- 
praise as potentially disturbing. Other- 
wise, sober judgment held that removal of 
widely disliked and restrictive regulations 
will tend to promote more confident busi- 
ness planning for the future, and so to 
stimulate trade revival. To the political 
implications of the changed situation, the 
financial community has so far given but 
little attention. 


Invitations Declined 


Altho President Roosevelt included the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
among the New Deal agencies which he 
declared the Supreme Court to have endan- 
gered, there is yet no indication that its 
legality will be brought into question. 

It has been believed for months past that 
the Stock Exchange itself was preparing to 
test the constitutionality of the law which 
placed it, and all similar markets, under 
Federal control, and the President’s state- 
ment could have been construed as an in- 
vitation to do so. Last week, however, it 
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was officially announced, and for the first 
time, that the Exchange has no such inten- 
tion. Moreover, there was accompanying 
intimation that institution of proceedings 
by an individual member or firm would be 
regarded as “impolitic.” 

At the same time, with the legal status of 
SEC so promptly queried by President 
Roosevelt himself, Chairman Joseph P. 
Kennedy apparently changed his mind 
about resigning at the expiration of his 
first year in office, and the Commission took 
occasion to assert flatly, almost defiantly, 
that the Stock Exchange is an instrument of 
interstate commerce, however local its oper- 
ations may seem to be. Therefore, said the 
Commission in effect, the NRA decision 
has no application to the Federal statute 
providing for Exchange regulation, and 
such regulation will continue. 

The assertion was made, with pointed 
elaboration, in connection with admission 
to Exchange trading, long withheld, of cer- 
tain Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit bonds 
which were sold privately last year within 
the State of New York without having been 
registered under the Securities Act. Since 
the transit company ultimately bowed to the 
Commission’s authority without legal con- 
test, the matter would not be important if 
it were not for the accompanying declara- 
tion of SEC purpose to carry on with rigid 
control of the marketing of all security 
issues. 

Timed as it was, that declaration might 
also be construed as an invitation to the 
Stock Exchange to debate its constitutional 
rights in court. Presumably, however, the 
Exchange now has a shrewd eye upon pub- 
lic sentiment, and is not at all disposed to 
be “impolitic” at this time. 


Faltering Franc 


With the American position solidly bul- 
warked by a huge and still increasing hoard 
of gold, the stock market has been placidly 
indifferent to the bewildering course of the 
“second battle of the franc.” Apart from 


those concerned directly with foreign ex- 
change fluctuations, few in Wall Street have 
recently shown nfore than academic interest 
in what is obviously a crisis for France, and 
perhaps for Continental Europe. Even in 
Germany, convulsive movements of stock 
prices have seemed unpleasantly suggestive. 

Through the past fortnight, changes in 
the French politico-financial situation were 
so rapid and violent that appraisals were 
idle. Checked for a day or two after more 
than $525,000,000 had been surrendered 
during the second half of May, the drain 
of gold from the Bank of France was so 
promptly resumed last week that its con- 
tinuation became a matter of gravest con-— 
cern while five men were successively offered 
France’s premiership in as many days, and 
rioting went on in Paris streets. For the 
time being, at least, the second campaign 
to save the franc involved much more than 
financial disorder. 


Stabilization Waits 


Ultimately, banking opinion holds, the 
franc must be devalued again, at least to 
the extent that Belgium’s belga has been 
devalued. It is fairly evident that interna- 
tional stabilization waits upon that, if upon 
nothing more. Doubtless the devaluation 
can be further postponed by political de- 
vices, since the Bank of France, in spite of 
huge recent losses, is still amply stocked 
with gold in the amount of more than 
$4,700,000,000. Moreover, it is probable 
that a very large speculative short account 
in the franc now exists. Nevertheless, con- 
fidence in the French position has been so 
badly shaken that fear that the Govern- 
ment will have to devalue or slip from the 
gold standard will persist damagingly. 

When France devalued in 1928, the rea- 
son was, in a word, insolvency. That is not 
the case now. The underlying cause of the 
nation’s present plight is the confusion pro- 
duced in international finance by the expe- 
diencies to which other countries subse- 
quently resorted. 
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Four Indicators of Business Activity 


This chart shows in percentage o 


car-loading, bank debits outside 


f deviation from the basi 
$C s of weekl : 
1925, inclusive, steel-ingot production in percentage o ; ee 


New York City, 
the week ending June 1 


f total plant capacity, total freight 
and automobile production. It covers 


AUSTRIA 


Where A Vacation Is An Adventure 


(Taste the gay dalliance of WIENNA’S palaces, 
)}ealleries, coffee-houses, wine-gardens, the dreamy 
eauty of the storied DANUBE Silver 
S}wizardry of SALZBURG in festival . . . Medieval 
NINNNSBRUCK amid the airy pinnacles of Alpine 
TYROL Jewel lakes of CARINTHIA, 
yophistications of SEMMERING, BADGASTEIN 
nd the other great spas, shrines of vitality. Golf 
‘on Europe’s roof, ride, hunt, fish, drive on baro- 
mial domains Moderate rates, railway re- 
jcduction. 


FESTIVALS 


SALZBURG, July 27th, September 1st. 
VIENNA, June 2nd-30th. 


Passion Play at Thiersee: 
Sundays, June through September 


For further information consult your local travel 
agent or write 


} 
| AUSTRIAN NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


ij Dept. L, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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STOPS TRAVEL NAUSEA 
|| ON YOUR VACATION TRIPS 
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SUMMER 
\VACATIONISTS 


WRITE FOR FREE 
DIRECTORY TO 
TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 


Plan your vacation this summer with 
knowledge—save time and money. Write 
for a free copy of the June issue of the 


|ADVERTISING GUIDE 


Tells you concisely what the current 
travel ads in The Digest are offering; 
features special bargain trips by rail 
and steamer, delightful resort communi- 
ties, their accommodations and attrac- 
tions. Tells you where to get those fasci- 
nating travel booklets and helpful maps. 


The Guide also lists special sections de- 
voted to the latest news about 


AUTOMOBILES AND ACCESSORIES 
PRODUCTS FOR THE HOME AND FAMILY 
INSURANCE AND BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Whether you travel or stay at home the 
Guide will simplify your shopping prob- 
lems and help you get the most for your 
money. 


eee 


The Literary Digest 
Dept. N, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 


Please send me a free copy of the Advertising 
muide. 


Better Crop Prospects 
Worreh ia business men are finding in- 


creasing encouragement in the agricultural 
situation. 

There is now distinctive promise of in- 
creased farm production and generally 
satisfactory prices which, altho unevenly 
distributed, will mean substantial enlarge- 
ment of farm purchasing-power and conse- 
quent stimulation of trade. 

A comprehensive survey made by Stand- 
ard Statistics is thus summed up: 

“The spring-wheat States of the North- 
west offer the best prospects for improve- 
ment over 1934 levels. As compared with 
partial crop-failure in that region last year, 
almost normal production will be experi- 
enced in 1935. 

“Second place is assigned to the Moun- 
tain States, where high live-stock prices 
have more than offset the reduction in mar- 
ketings. 

“The corn-belt ranks third, since this 
crop was severely damaged last year, while 
the heavy rains experienced over the recent 
past indicate that a good crop will be se- 
cured next fall, and the corn-hog ratio is 
the best in years. 

“The States of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio 
rank next, inasmuch as that region was not 
so drastically affected by the drought of 
1934; hence, percentage improvement will 
be less pronounced. 

“The grain-areas of the Southwest are 
placed in last position, because the early 
crops there already have been damaged by 
the dryness which prevailed until early in 
May. 

“However, the eastern part of this sec- 
tion has not been severely affected, and it is 
only in the far western portions that trade 
will be backward.” 


Lower Margins 


Wail Street is tentatively lowering its 
margin requirements. At least, a move in 
that direction has been started. Signifi- 
cantly last week, Whitehouse & Company, 
whose senior partner is Charles R. Gay, new 
President of the Stock Exchange, an- 
nounced a revised scale particularly favor- 
able to stocks selling below $10 a share. 

Hitherto, as a rule, a margin of $5 a 
share has been required on such stocks, 
even if their market prices were only frac- 
tions of a point higher. 

The new scale, while still demanding 50 
per cent. of market value, reduces the min- 
imum margin to $3 a share. Since Wall 
Street pocketbooks are thin, and since 
stocks under $10 are numerous and popu- 
lar for trading, the change is not unim- 
portant. 

For stocks selling between $10 and $25, 
the Whitehouse scale demands 30 per cent. 
of market price and a minimum of $5 a 
share. For those above $25, the require- 
ment is 25 per cent., with a minimum of $8. 

Provided they conform to SEC and Stock 
Exchange rules, Wall Street firms are free 
to make their own margin regulations. 
There is no compulsion, therefore, to follow 
the Whitehouse & Company example. 

In view of Mr. Gay’s official position, 


| however, the lead is noteworthy. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Most interesting country pn. If 


= 
in the world today! New thrills on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, Volga 


steamers— fara besides Lenin- 


grad, Moscow: All- inclusive rates per 


day: $15 First Class, $8 Tourist Class, 


$5 Third Class. Moscow University 


INTOURIST, un 


U.S. Representative of The Travel Company 
ofthe U.S. S. R., 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


Just GREAT 


for Picnics, Camping 
and Fishing Trips 
The Master Picnic Grill en- 
ables you to have a hot, even- 
burning fire almost with a 
“twist of the wrist’”’ .... so 
simple, so easy. Spacious cook- 
ing surface will accommodate 
steaks, wieners, 
hamburgers, fish 
and coffee for a 
large party. Burns 
charcoal or wood. 
QUICK, CLEAN, 
EVEN HEAT 
No loose parts to 
assemble or get 
lost. Very strong 
and durable, 
yet light and 
easy to carry. 


FULLY COVERED BY PATENTS 


Cooking surface 11 inches wide 
by 18 inches long. olds to 


l 14%” in thickness; compact and 
clean because sidewalls protect grill inside; pre- 
vents soiling. Complete with folding, removable 


windshield; conserves all the heat. 


If your hardware, sporting goods or department store 
is not yet handling the Master Picnic Grill, avoid 
disappointment and possible delay . . . mail coupon 
today. Have your grill in time for your next picnic. 
Shipped immediately postpaid for $2.00 ($2.25 
West of Mississippi River and in Southern States 
$2.50 in Pacific Coast States—$2.75 in Canada 
from our Canadian plant). 

If not entirely satisfied with Grill, return it within 
10 days and your money will be refunded 


MASTER METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
353 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send me, postpaid, one Master Pienie Grill com- 


plete with windshield. Iinelosed find (check) 
(money-order) for $ ie ‘ 
NAM6./ 4.2 <5 oa 
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The NRA Debate 


Sir:—To many of us it seems as tho the Su- 
preme Court, in its recent NRA decision, played 
straight into the hands of the Communists. 
After all, if we are not allowed to make prog- 
ress by parliamentary means, what other means 
is left, save violence? 

It can not be contended that the NRA was 
an autocratic, arbitrary act of the President. 
The NRA was agreed to by an overwhelming 
majority of our representatives in both houses 
of Congress. 

Let the President call a new constitutional 
convention at Philadelphia—or elsewhere—and 
let the basic principle of the new Constitution 
be that the will of the people, as expressed 
through their representatives in Congress, shall 
be the supreme law of the land. 


Glendale, California. ROBERT SHILLAKER. 


Sir:—Can we not stir up a nation-wide move- 
ment to demand that we hold a constitutional 
convention for making an entirely new and 
modern Constitution suited to the America of 
to-day? Why should we assume with the wor- 
shipers of the past that our people’s genius for 
organizing a government died with the founding 
fathers? 
Chicago. Witiiam J. Lovejoy. 

Sir:—The Blue Eagle is dead. Let the peo- 
ple rejoice! We wish we could bury the bird 
and forget it, but the wounds inflicted by its 
fierce beak and claws will be a long time heal- 
ing, and the scars will remain with us. 

Let those who have forsaken wisdom cease io 
dictate to such as have not, that prosperity may 
return to our land, that our people may live. 

WALTER WILSON. 
Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Sir:—The President asks: Are we going back 
to the “horse-and-buggy day”? Thank God! 
We are. Because he and his “brain trusters” 
ride in limousines, is no sign they have as much 
brains as the statesmen who wrote the Con- 
stitution. 

These “horse-and-buggy” men will live in the 
memories of all freedom-loving men, for ihou- 
sands of years aiter this Administration and 
all its works are forgotten. 

R. F. Hopwoop. 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


Sir:—The decision of the Supreme Court 
takes the head off the NRA’s Blue Eagle. The 
yulture-like creature hovered over us like a bird 
of prey, whilst its broad wings cast a shadow 
over the State lines of these United States that 
all but made them indiscernible—a bird with 
talons and beak which were daily tearing apart 
all our personal rights and liberty of individual 
effort, initiative, and corresponding reward. 

Whilst it was destroying our enterprise and 
vigor, it was not adding to our wealth or a 
justifiable distribution thereof. An ignominious 
death to an ignoble life. 


New York City. FRANK BERMAN: 

Sir:—All thinking citizens of these United 
States recognize one outstanding quality of the 
NIRA for good: namely, that part fostering the 
establishment of industry-associations where 
none existed at the inception of NRA. 

Only by cooperation among the units com- 
prizing industry can we have national and in- 
dustrial success—politics notwithstanding. As 
the different industry-associations tighten their 
cooperation within themselves, and between 
their brother industries, the light of a better 
day will brighten, and our country will go on to 
heights of prosperity not dreamed of to-day. 

C. D. Kester. 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 


Sir:—In the hearts of true American patriots, 
interested truly in the recovery of our glorious 
and powerful nation, exists a real love for our 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. In truth, he 
is for the complete happiness of every living 
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From Our Readers to Our Readers 


Under Which Flag? 


-Messner in the Rochester Times-Union 


soul in America. He is strong in determination 
and loyalty to what he knows is just, generous, 
and loving toward the nation as his people, 
rather than to a class who are influenced to 
create discord in the nation by big-money in- 
stigators. 

Love Thy Neighbor as Thyself and Thou 
Shalt Prosper. This means every man prosper 
in peace, plenty, and health. 

Henry A. VAN LEEUWEN. 
Los Angeles. 


In Defense of the Senate 


Sir:—May I be allowed to comment on the 
article by F. K. McMann in the June 1 issue 
in which he advocates the abolishment of the 
Senate? As it is to-day, the Senate’s con- 
servatism ~ balances the House’s radicalism, 
which is always a great thing. The balance 
of power has got to be maintained! One 
body of lawmakers checks on the other, as 
was witnessed by the recent action of the 
Senate in upholding the veto of the President. 


Fergus Falls, Minnesota. Homer BERCAN. 


Answers Tie-Tying Question 


Sir:—In reply to Mr. MclInturff: whenever 
I encounter a refractory, non-slipping tie, I 
dust a very small quantity of talcum powder in 
the crease of the stiff collar, then work the tie 
back and forth a few times before putting on 
the collar; also see that the tie is placed near 
the outside (open) edge of collar, in order 
not to bind too tightly. This is probably an old 
idea, so I do not offer it as anything new. 


CHARLES Woop Fassett. 
Burlingame, California. 


More Liners, Fewer War-ships 


Sir:—Newspaper articles about the 
liner Normandie mention she’s possibly 
a “white elephant,” a $50,000,000 invest- 
ment in “French pride,” that she’s too 
big, too costly to pay. Well, that may be 
true, but how about our $50,000,000 bat- 
ule-ships? Not one—a dozen or so. What 
price pride! At least the Normandie 
partly pays her way, is beautiful, a sym- 
bol of peaceful art and industry. Let’s 
have more Normandies, fewer big war- 
ships. 

CHARLES BRANDON. 
- Washington, D. C, 


Vivisection—Another Attack 


Sir:—The question of vivisection has becom 
a subject of international interest. The pres\j 
is not afraid of adverse criticism for printin;|— 
articles on antivivisection, because the anti} 
vivisectionists are no longer looked upon aii 
maudlin sentimentalists, but, rather, as a grou} 
of humanitarians, interested in the rights o}). 
those most unfortunate animals who can no’ 
speak for themselves, and that are subjectec 
daily to the most gruesome of experiments, at 
the astonishing rate of over 1,000 dogs a month 
in the city of Chicago, alone. WV, 
As taxpaying citizens we support our State} 
universities. We support the city dog-pounds.| 
Universities are tax-exempt institutions, yet our) , 
yery own pets are taken by the dog-pounds andg& 
supplied to the universities free of charge—jp 
in many instances the dogs and cats are stolen|¢ 
by persons who make a business of selling i 
stolen animals to medical laboratories, and the}! 
universities help these very individuals in their 4. 
criminal pursuits by accepting stolen property 
without question of a doubt. The universities, 
in turn, supply them to the medical students in B 
almost unbelievable numbers. = ) 
Apparently we have no rights. It seems that 1) 
the very laws of the States are made for the | * 
convenience of the universities, for every State © 
has a Jaw exempting the medical schools and (& 
research laboratories from being guilty under }ix 
the State cruelty-statute. In other words, they 4~ 
are a favored class, above even investigation. } 
Why? So that they may continue to keep busy 
in the laboratory, make the medical course seem 
more impressive than any other course—in 
short, to hold their jobs, for the medical profes- 
sion, in supporting vivisection, is guilty of sup- 
porting one of the biggest rackets in the coun- 
try to-day. Miss Marie Graves. | 
Secretary Wisconsin Anti-Vivisection Society. (ty 
Milwaukee. f 


Another Way to Hate War 


Sir:—Mr. Alex. Inkelman, in his letter, would | 
remove all war-books from our libraries. This 
would, he thinks, undermine the foundation of 
war. A very easy solution of a very great 
problem. 

Would he remove Gibbon, Xenophon, Thucy- 
dides, Plutarch, Homer, Macaulay, and Hume? 
Would he remove all ancient history, which is 
but the story of war and conquest? Would he 
stifle all knowledge of the Norman Conquest, 
which made England a great country; and the 
Revolution, that made America free? Would 
he bar the Bible because the Old Testament is 
the story of the bloody wars of Joshua, Gideon, 
Saul, and David? 

The greatest way to create a hatred of war 
is to show the horrors of war. 


Philadelphia. Wo. J. Battey, Jr. 


The Origin of Technocracy 


Sir:—In the May 25 issue of Tue Lirerary 
DicEst, I note: 

“Syncrotax and California: Technocracy 

did not originate in California; but it was 

taken up there in a big way... . ” 

For something over twenty years I have been 
under the impression that Technocracy did 
originate in California and that the present 
writer, a resident of California for half a cen- 
tury, was its originator. 


Berkeley, California. WituiAm H. Smyru. 


Thank You 


Sir:—Your article in the May 25 issue on the | 
farmers’ trek to Washington was a masterpiece. 
lt was a great treat to read an account that was 
not adulterated from beginning to end with 
false propaganda. Give the producer and con- 
sumer the facts and THe Literary Dicest estab- _ 
lishes a triangular friendship. 


Pau W. KunkeEt. 


Sleepy Eye, Minnesota. County Agent. 
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reasury could sell silver “to such users of 
commercial silver as he shall duly license, 
at a price of 60 cents per fine ounce or if 
silver is officially priced at $1 or more an 
sunce, then the price of earmarked silver 
*“o such users shall be 40 cents per fine ounce 
=ess than the official Government price.” 
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2 Control of Industry—Senators King, of 
‘Utah, and Nye, of North Dakota, are 


-sponsors of a bill (S. 3007) to provide for a 
wWoluntary system of industrial codes under 
“the administration of the Federal Trade 
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(a) The Senate began consideration of the Holding 
Company Bill May 29. 

(b) The House Agriculture Committee is considering 
the draft of a proposed new bill amending the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in view of the Supreme Court decision 
holding the NIRA unconstitutional. 

(c) The Ways and Means Committee amended the Clark 
resolution to extend the existence of NRA but without au- 
thority over codes, which with the Supreme Court decision 


passed out of existence. The extended NRA will summarize 
the effect of codes on industry and will study the effect of 
their abandonment, 

(d) The Senate Banking and Currency Subcommittee 
has completed hearings on the Banking Bill and is expected 
to report the measure shortly. 

(e) The House Labor Committee has recalled the 
Wagner Labor Board Bill to make various changes in its 
text. 
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Commission. Their plan would permit fair- 
trade-practise agreements by concerns en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and would 


place enforcement with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The bill was sent to the Senate 


Committee on Interstate Commerce. 


The Spice of Life 


Bong!—“Why do you call 
that a Crosby Cocktail?” 

“One drink and ‘Bing’!”— 
Judge. 


Oh, Oh! — PrRoFEssor — 
“And whatever on earth made 
you write a paragraph like 
that?” 

StupeENtT—“I quoted it, sir, 
from Dickens.” 

Proressor — “Beautiful 
lines, aren’t they ?”—Syra- 
cuse Orange Peel. 


Go Ahead!—MistreEss (to 
new maid)—‘Now, Nora, I 
always take my bath at 9 
every morning.” 

Nora—“ ’Sall right, mam, 
it won’t interfere with me a 
bit. I’m never ready fer mine 
b’fore 10.” — Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 


Game. 


Play the Notice 
in a church: “Worshipers 
who intend to put buttons in the collection 
are requested to give their own and not pull 
them off the hassocks.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Read This and Pass Out.—SHEe—“‘Have 
you put the cat out, darling?” 

Daruinc (sleepily) —‘“Naw, I didn’t even 
know it was on fire!”——Cornell Widow. 


Did You Count Ten?—MacistTRATE— 
“What started the trouble between you and 
the plaintiff?” 

DeFENDANT— ‘Well, yer honor, it was 
like this. ’E threw ’is beer over me—I ’its 
im across the face wiv my bag of tools— 
then ’e cuts my ’ead open wiv a bottle— 
an’ the next thing we knows we find our- 
selves quarrlin’!”—London Opinion. 


If You Insist.—The genteel motorist had 
just pulled into the gasoline-station for the 
inevitable gasoline. That being over, the 
attendant was going through his little ritual. 

“Check the oil, sir?” 

AINA Se Thies (ON Ie 

“Got enough water in the radiator?” 

“Yep, filled up.” 

“Anything else, sir?” 

“Yes, would you please stick out your 
tongue so I can seal this letter?”—Pitt 
Panther. 


One and Only.—He was genuinely en- 
thusiastic about the virtues of temperance, 
but his face made people doubt him. 

Toward the close of his lecture, he 
squared his shoulders, held his rather large 
head erect, and said: “J have lived in this 
town all my life. In this town there are 
fifty-five public houses, and I am proud 
to say that I have never been in one of 
them!” 

Then came a voice from the back: “Which 
one is that?”—Ottawa Citizen. 
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“Look, Porter, the train’s started off!” 
“Yus, we've frightened it.” 


—The Humorist (London) 


But on the Other Hand.—A barrister 
whe was sometimes forgetful, having been 
engaged to plead the cause of an offender, 
began by saying: “I know the prisoner at 
the bar, and he bears the character of being 
a most consummate and impudent scoun- 
drel.” 

Here somebody whispered to him that the 
prisoner was his client, whereupon he con- 
tinued: “But what great and good man ever 
lived who was not calumniated by many of 
his contemporaries ?”—Troy Times Record. 


Slips That Pass in the Night 


Will It Hum “Dinah’??—For Sate— 
Fifteen ft. motor boat, Alto motor.—Adver- 
tisement in Erie (Pa.) paper. 


Attention S.P.C.C.—In the parade will 
be several hundred school children carry- 
ing flags and city officials. — Worcester 
(Mass.) paper. 


And Quoth: “Nevermore!” — A large 
crow enjoyed a musical treat at the local 


church hall last Sunday evening.—Zumbro 
Falls (Minn.) paper. 


No how.—“The complainant stated that 
the accused person has been accusing him 
of being a hoodlum, gangster and a bum, 
whereas he is neither of any.”—Honolulu 
paper. 


Back to Normal.—After nine days at 
sea, it’s nice to feel a good, stanch desk 
under your feet again. — San Francisco 
paper. 


Extra! Dionnes Get Job.—Mr. Croll in- 
troduced the statute which made King 
George V the ward of the five bouncing 
little girls—The Literary Digest. 
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Warning — Pun Ahead. f 
Proressor (to unruly fresh3s 


has become of your ethics?” 

FresHMAN — “Oh, sir, I} 
traded it in long ago for aji 
Hudson.”—Annapolis Log. 


Worth the Tip.—Sam—f 
“Why did you give that girl} 
so much when she gave youl 
your coat?” i 

Tom—“Well, look at the fi 
coat she gave me.”—U.S.S.§ 
Tennessee Tar. 


Frankly. — A bewildered. : 
man entered a ladies’ special- 
ty shop. “JI want a corset for f 
my wife,” he said. 

“What bust?” 
clerk. 

“Nothin’, It just wore 
out.” —Lehigh Burr. 


asked thes 


Possibly.—“What a boy 
you are for asking questions,” 
said the father. “I’d like to know what | 
would have happened if I’d asked as many 
questions when I was a boy.”. 

“Perhaps,” suggested the young hopeful, 
“you'd have been able to answer some of 
mine.”—Hudson Star. 


Another Dumb Dan.—Fozzite—“I'd like 
to get a pair of silk stockings for my wife.” 
Girt CLERK—“‘Sheer?” 
FozzLte—‘“Naw, I left her at home.”— 
Florida Times-Union. 


Hog-Call.—Senators and Representatives } 
will face stiff early primaries: next year. — 
Otherwise the time for the Pig Push is next 
spring.—Washington paper. 


A Stitch in Time.—House leaders de- 
cided against a joint session on the ground 
there was insufficient time to make prepara- 
tions for deceiving the Chief Executive.— 
Pittsburgh paper. 


Fair Exchange-—LOST—Upper, partial 
plate, with two gold clasp, three front teeth. 
Finder call and receive reward or Lafayette 
Barber Shop.—Advertisement in Lexing- 
ton (Ky.) paper. 


Remember ?— 
FOUND 
$20 IN Green Lake 18 years ago. Owner 
can have same by identifying the money.— 
Advertisement in Seattle paper. 


Not Even a Dirty Heir? —“Eyery woman 
should have some real interest in life out- 
side of her regular work. She ought to 
dress as simply as possible. And, come 
what may, she never should dye her heir! 
—Charleston (W. Va.) paper. 


